

lUPACT OF Ain'OUATION ON SHPLOY^tENF 


WKDNl;5Dt\Y, APlilL 12, IDCl 

Ilouee of Keproseotatlvus, 

2>ubcon.itiittee on Unenployuont 
Aad the Injpact of Autonation 
of the Committee on Education 
and Labor, 

Vaahlnston, D. C. 

The aubcoiuiittoe m it 10 a. n., pursuant to rccous, 
lo the Caucus Loom,Old House Office Building, Honorable 
Llmer J. Holland (chuli'Diao of the ovocoiRmlttoe) presiding'. 

Pieseot: Kepreseotatlvos Holland (ciialrmany , Joelsoii, 
Garland, and Bruce. 

Also Present: Iep-.sematlve BnlJoy, and Oriffj.n, 

1 . <alter Biicklnghau, Director of the 

Lubcomultteo. 

Ur. Holland, The nubcoianlttee will conie to order. 

Will you ^Ivo your naiuj and title? 

STATBUEJfT Or HAKOLD J. GIBDO.I5, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, 
ACCOMPANIED BY: AL WEISS, 2C0KCMIST, 

INTERNATIONAL BKOTHEl HOOD OF TEAUSTBBS. 

Ur. Gibbons. Uy name Is Harold J. Gibbons, and 1 atu the 
executive assistant to the General President of the Inter¬ 
national Brotherhood of Tenaieters. 

Ur. Holland. Ifr. Gibbons, ee velcotue you here today. 
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As you know, we have bnen having hearings on unt;:iploy> 

Mont and the Ispaot ol au"ifltatlon which I thlnl you tflll 
agree with ue has becciiie ono of the ki rgnst probleins besetting 
the United States. It has affected our econPjiic life more 
than any other problem. 

rfe have been asking the people who appear that they state 
th ilr cases wherever possible to plve the effect of autunatlon 
on uaenployacut and, If you have any suggest loos to correct 
thesw conditions, we certainly would llae to hear from you 
because we are going to depend upon the people appearing to 
give us the solution of this problem. 

Go right ahead, Itlr. Gibbons. 

Ur. Gibbons, ve certainly agree with you, ^r. Chairman, 

OB the impact of autoiatlon on our economic situation, and we 
Join you in a deep concern for this problem. 

1 want to say to begin with that we appreciate the 
op'M>rtunlty to appear before you today on this issue. We are 
glad to Join with other retresentatlves of organized labor in 
calling attention to the impact of autonatlon and technological 
change not only on our caiL'bership, but on the econovy at large. 
It is appropriate, 1 bellove, for us, as reprosentstlveG of 
workers who bear so uuch of the costs of ''progress” in i:he 
form of loss of Jobs, shorter hours and reduced iacome. to 
bring you their ttory and to urge that appropriate action be 


taken not only la their behalf but for the well-being of the 




•ntlr« country because our Intereat extenda beyond the uiore than 
one and one-half Billion Teauater meinbura and their famlllea. 

It exteuda to the entire nation — because this la a national 
probleM. 

The coMMlttee la ejianlnlng the iMpact of autouiation on 
uneBploy«ent. I prefer to couple the terua "autontatlon 
and technological change, * aruce froai an econoLilc vleepolnt 
a* towatlon la but another,wore advanced, atage In the 
evolution of technology. In eaaunce, these terras mean the 
uae of technically Improved or advanced tnacUlnery, methods 
of equlpaent. Introduced to obtain greater productivity at 
le«a coat, and nearly aleaya requiring leas manpoeer In 
producing or distributing more goods, raatox'jlala or services. 

As contraated eltb luechanlzatlon, automation la applicable 
to a elde variety oX liiauatrles and wox'k processes. Its 
poteatlal application la virtually llultleas and It la pro- 
oeadlat •ore rapidly than other technological changes of the 
paat. 

Kogardleas of the teri: used, the end result for eorkera 
la the aaraa: uneeployment, total or partial. And for new 
wameera of the labor force — a shrinking labor uiarket In which 
Jobs becoae Increasingly difficult, If not Impossible, to 
obtain. 

ScoaoBlc Background; One of the Inportant aspects of 
autowatloo at the prea^-*nt time la the circumstances under ehlch 




ii ia nakiog its graatoat istrldeu Autonation ia feared 
today becauaa 11 ia apeadlog up and rolling into high gear 
at the saaa tina that our economy (over the luet decade) haa 
teao taltaricg and hesitatj^ug. Labor pioperly feela concern 
ovar job aacurit/ and eeplovdeot opi>ortunitioa when jobleaa- 
aaaa riaaa fron dionth to uonth. Certainly, the ocououiic 
clieata anena to hold out little hope for work opportunitiea. 

Ur'ea^-loyeent haa buen higher after each receuoion. The 
acoeony ia generating naa -ioba at n alower rate than the growth 
of our labor force. 

Our population ia up; our work fovce ia up; but thu number 
of joba in the private economy ia down. Private induatry (as 
oonparad to governeent;) ia now producing fewer man hours of 
work than in 1053. To ue theue aeain to be aignifleant facta 
ia any ralationahip of the trende that are occurring today. 

Manufacturing output aa a whole has riaen 17 percent eince 
1063 but euployMent haa dropped 5 percent. Bituuinoua ocal 
output in lv59 waa 35 percent below the 1047-46 average; 
enployneut waa dowa More tlian 30 percent. In abort, fewer 
paopla are turning out more gooda. Workora ahcjld be rewarded 
for thia, not penalized. 

The V. 5. Dupartskeot of Labor expweta the labor force to 
iooraaae by 13.5 Million between 1900-70, aa compared to 8.0 
aillion in the previoua decade. At the preaent time there ia 
nothing to indicate that enough joba will be available for the 


naxt dacada. Only laat vaak £>ocratary of Labor Qoldborg 
atatad that tha ocotioay wuat yrovida 10.•> uilllou now 
next yaar for tho country to achlava full euiploymont. 

Our tKsonoay did not perfona too wall in tho 1050-00 
pariod vhvn tdera ware only tt.O uillion Joba co provide 
for. Tncra vara four rocaaaion periods in this decade and 
tha laval of unanployuent rangad froia 0 to 7-1/2 percent oi 
tha civilian labor forca (including part-tiue workars). 

Attention baa bean focusao on uneuploymant in tha rac 
parioda, but tha riolng leval of unaiQployi«ant in tho non- 
racaaaion parioda baa bean fruquontly ovorluokod This iu fio- 

callad "structural** unaiMployue* t, which is prliuirily related 

# 

to autOMUtion or changing technology. Iu tha following 
**noraal'* parioda during tha loSO's, tho avarago rata of uuomploy- 




aant incraaaad aa follov;a (aeaaonablly adjusted): 

Early 1951 to law 1953 3.1 pcrcont 

Mid 1955 to kiid 1957 4.2 |)orcant 

Early 1959 to aid 1960 5.3 porcont 

Wa will show aloo that tha no cailod uonmal poriods 
appaar to hava baccioie progressively shorter. 

In 1'J50, for tha flrat iitao, service workax's outnumbered 
workara ia tha pro<luctioa iodastrias (manufacturing, agricul¬ 
ture, construction, mining) — 51 percent to 43 percent. By 
1990, •.i.ploymant iin tho service industries group had riser 
55 parcaat. The trend will undoubtedly continue in thei 
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The leportant yolnt about thla ahltt Is that, In 




Wi wore fortunate durliij, the lb30*Q In that Job opp<^ 
oltlea were available in goverujxont, in trade aad in 
Induetrlee. They nado up, In part, for declining enipl>^^tept 
in manufacturing, i Inlng, ot cetera. But wo canno«. a(( 
that *’he wervlce and trade liidustrlew can continue to at 
exceaw manpower from declining Industries as well as 
Jobs for new workers. 

Kmployaent expansion will not, ac X see It, match ouj^ 
population or labor force growth, Employmont expansion 

L 

retail trade cannot meet the expansion in population s^v 

I 

In view of the development In chain stovas, supply end 
aerchandlslng that bae characterized tho 1930*s. D^^^iJ^tlon 

Lid core of Toaiiister ueinbershlp grow 

absolutely, but leas taan proportionate to populatlc^ grovvth, 
In view of the economies that touch all parts of 
line, Including transportation and warehousing. 

It la obvious that only Increased "economic growth' 
provide enough jobs for an Increasing work force In our 
economy where day by day greater production la turned o>C by 
fawer workers. This Means really only one answer, lac^Psed 
purchasing power to buy the products of Industry. 

As long as our economy expands, automation’s on 





employment will be softened. We believe, therffore, that the 



1 


jnly poiBlbla ordarly solution to autointlon's iinpai;i; on 

aaiployMaat Is Incrossad ocononlc growth, so that dlcplscodj 

0 

workars can find other John and that now workers wlll^Hsb have 
Jobs. Only than can w« attain a satisfactory degroe.^^full 


asployaont. 


The Tiols of the Union: Wo recognize that progr^^^F 

productivity sad afficiancy are a preraqulaita W ti^ welfare 


c. 


of our ■amhars and the induatriaa which employ th^. As a 


trade union wa do not oppose such Inpaoved techno 
practlcaa or procaaces, ha it in our industry or,/ 


itself. But as trade unionists and as Auorlcans, wiCV^nLiider 
husan halnga and husan welfare nova inti>or-^^)^::h:^^officleucy. 


The welfare of our j«opla la an integral part t^oyr economic 


progress. At the sane tliue, we uuat recognize t 


uopla 


without Jobs cannot provide a niarkat for the j^ducta or 
aarvlcas of autoeiated industry. 

Wa know that thera is no aalf>adJuating^Libor sarket 
wachanlaa which acts automatically to provide ^^bs. Wa believe 
that it la unjust and anti->oocial to make worsKs shoulder the 
entire burden of "officieucy” or technologicalVbalge. Rapid 
and uncontrolled lechnological change can disrua^ihe lives 


of workers and chi ir fautilloa and our nation. tiaW^ust urge 

r 

that thought be given to programs for reduoint^the harmful 
affects of such dynamic growth. We cs^v^^racFord to repeat 
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Involvad. Mo techuolo^ical chaugj which is 
oi ■orKorw la truw t ichnolof^lcal pros^^ss. 
to wwll out hvt au valuoa aiuply to got Boro 



expense 


;ot afford 


degree of 


social raapoaslblllty by Industry, to weigh coei 


of dlaplacQcswat. Workers' and unions* accoptauc^of euch change 


la baawd on assuring workots sore degree of etnLio^Aant 
lacoae security, and a share In the bonoflts flcrSng out of 
such changa — Inawoxd, to rake the transitl-^'i-j palnlese 


as poaslbla. 


/ 


I could ado to that atateasnt that, la acfitlon to calling 


ladvatry it sews to ns that. If we 


adoquatwly. It la going to call for ni 


^o meet the problem 

J 

ft! Increased ruBponE- 


Ibllltlaa In this whole area on the purHof the Federal Govern- 


aant. 


Tbare la a cultural lag — In that 




resist change. 


Social and acoiioslc progress la not . It Is the. 


raaxiona&iiil 1 .y ui: oificiala i^n '’hw 


emont to liuplopient 


ckangas through our Inherently democrat?^VistlEUtlons so sa 


to BSike sure that our people are n(. 


This Is our role 


aad we caunot and will not shirk 


and aoclsl Juatlcs whxcn our soclwty jMt solvw If ww are to 


avoid wcononlc and social catastrl 


U 


Your committee Is faced 






• ith • Araat cuallanita. You may c&^t, on our good faith and 
cooparatioa in doing wbatavar wo m to lasiat in tho solution 
of this problSB. 

Tha Tusnstara' Union has coopar^iid with our auployurs in 


aohiaving afficlant opariixionb. ^^^nding apokaanan in our 
aaploying induatriaa hava atat^ on uany occasions that the 
TasMtara' Union takas "a roaix—comuendabla para^ctivo 


of tha valuaa of transportation a-momution": .nat "the 
iMdara of tha TaSBatora racogniza^th^ thaea restrictive 


conditioaa and faatharbada ar^iiozi^ul to tha industry..."; 

'CD 

that tha Union "is axarciaing judgnant of rasponalblo 


uaioniaa." 


Wa do not raaiat autooatioo, 


..iJIant to cushion its 


affact oa labor, ifruai labor*a^k^i^rof view, we want to 
raconclla, so far as poaaiiila,^yi^^^^tinual growth of auto- 
■stic technology aith Job security .^Wa wish to alleviate 
tha hsrdahipa of thoea displaced autoioation and to protect 
tha aBployBSnt opportunfties, aa^^ga and work conditicne o£ 


thoss rataiaad on tha Job. ^ 

Wa hava attached to this s^MaBont three reporta describing 
technological davelopBenta in^ha following induatriaa; 
truching; fruit and vagatabieapnnning and preaerviug; and 


dairies 


Oa tba basis of tha aaploy 


shows in theaa three reports, Mt- is* 


^Cnuivity figures 
'to Anclude that 


I 


t 





I 


tb« crMtlon of avti Joua. 


tha aftM axtaat aa tha 


i 

i 


1 


locroaaad aaight and alaa ^kruck« and maciiinlcal equip- 


aant hau incraaaad tha producti^^y of tha individual drivar. 
Yaara ai;o a horae and wagon raQ*;Jvad a lO-hour day to move 
only 10 tona of aairth. Today ^driver operating a lO-ton 


du.-u __ __w -w. 


-- ■ 3ES i'orKing 


til at ona-roux-.h the ton. 

In warahouaiug tha ua| of elactronlca, aelactlon mechaniam, 
automatic convayora auig^utouiailc loading and unlondlng 




oparatlona at new waraiio 
haa baan marked by th 




argoly automatic. TTarohouelug 


punant of unitized loads, roller 


_ »d pallet adapters, i?alletizerQ, 

depallatiaarw, conveyor Mateioa electronic sorting, and a whole 
■ rlaa of i-laotrooic cli^ 


Inventory data proce .w^a eliuluatea much of the liianual 
IMipar work in warahousin^^nd incroaaes tha use of Diachines in 


record keeping. 


The total roault 


Autonation hae 


L 


Dresant uforkors in the industry 


to produce wore per awAyoe. At thsaame time, tha greater 


output or pi'oductivi 


workers to produce 


^ j 


sy permitting tha same or fewer 


aeans that tha industry does uot hire 


1 













a I qir air« •miiloyad. The I llin alao laakee clear 


pin which M«M:haniaatioD ia diaplacing workers. 

I * 

Sconohiic Policies Must Support Collective Bargain- 
ttion; Collective bargaining — our trade-union 


< 


\ leveloped a variety of aolutions to automation: 

iacroaaea; guaranteed onploynent on a yuar-round 
houra with no loaa in tnko-hone pay; broader 

iority ri^tii including preferential hiring righta for 

% 

iP’rii; retraining diapl-icecL ..ai.: company 
^miiisal pay; :i.jnj-rovad penaii-n id.'.na, including 


[U 



eoent and veating of benefita after relatively 


rod of aarvice; at cetera. Thece collective bargaia- 


aioDB canal ivwce, ;'ii eceouce. a J'oru of social coat of 


atry. They call for a high degree of 


ollective bargainiag arrangementa between a 
iiid^atry and a union are easentially only ahock 
or atop i^Pa> They conatitute merely the firat line 
('^aa agaiiat autooation unenploynent. Eaaentially they 
f«ced tecope with the probleu of '*teaporary"unemploynent, 
a aituation where a nau'a job literally diaappeara 



ily, collective bargining contract protectiona 
eiaential job opportunitiea. Collective bargain- 
lone cannot cope with the trenendoua preaaurea of 


I 


I 


I 
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This callB for affoctlve Inplementutlon of the Euployment 
A .t of 1^46 NO as to provide a constantly expanding ecoootay. 

We need IncrMaaed consuuter purchaBlng power toiuiLch ovr 
growing productive capacity and Increausd bueineso InvostBient 
to further create employment and stimulate coneunpt .ou. 

Wo noed allied progiai b consisting oi. waae cupports, tax 
me Bures, training anc rutralnlng programs, relocation 
BubsidloB. and othor security guarantees to technologically 
displaced workers and tbelr tniallles. But abov» all, there 
must be a Job at the end nl the line for those willing and 
abio to work. Otherwise, the best social innurance systems 
and retraining and placement resources are ox little use. 

This is why the full employment goal must be the capstone of 
our national policies. 

In spite of our vnuntod Awerlcan standard of living, there 
are still millions of American families living on substandard 
incomes. In spite of our vast wealth, the gau between need 
and fulfillment In the public sector is enormous -><- in educa¬ 
tion, health, alum clearance — public nouslng — metropolitan 
redevelopment, and preservation and development of natural 
resources. When we build sc lool ciasarooius. huspitals, public 
bouaing. and all the other thlnge our people noed, private 
industry will have more buslnosa and people will have full 
employnont. 

As a nation, we have to adjust our thinking to an age of 
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abuodance, rathor ttiar scarcity, and autumatlcn holps to 
supply that abundance. Autortatlon can bo used to aurvo mau 
and to Irew men. But if workers lone their Jobs, or are nover 
hired, because of autoiatlon, then the central purpose cf our 
ecuaosilQ activity, a dewocratlc socloty. Is deloated. Econotiilc 
progress must be equated with human neudn. For this, wo need 
a constantly expanding economy, to absorb both new workers and 
those displaced by technical advances. Full eaployii.iint Is the 
anower. 

Unless workers' buying power advances as productivity 
Increases, the econouy will pi'oduce luoio than consumeta can 
buy. Economic prosperity can be r.Dtiicd only If wages 
continually rise as the nation's productive power expands. 
Vlthout a proper balance botweon I'X’oductlon and oonsumptlon, 
full omployiaont and prosper Lty a»e liaposslble. 

Surplus wheat can be stored. Surplus workers and this 
Is what autocation Is creating —> cannot. Our members are not 
accustOBied to eating on a long-term basis. Their bills have 
to b€ paid today. They cannot obtain credit on the expoctatlon 
of a Job two years from now. All they k..ow Is that cheir jobs 
are evaporating nnd they are left high and dry. 

People can't buy unless they work. Industry can't sell its 
products and services unless {>eople have money. Industry looks 
to the consumer to Keep the econowy going. Eliminating people 
who make a product ellalnaies the market for this and other 
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products. One cannot produce wealth with /lachinac alono. 

If wo can develop crar.h programs for missiles and explore^ 
tlon of outer space, wo can and must plan to solve the 
probleno flowing out of automation. We uust devlRo and develop 
tools to wipe out the apoct^r of chronic unouployiAont, the 
sentence of economic daath. Our natlo faces no challenge yo 
great If we are to maintain the stability of our economy and 
way of life. If past policies and methods are iMapplicablo 
to today's technology, let us devise new ones. 

Why ehould ee have full employment only In time of war? 
Certainly In tine of peace there lo work to be done —- job- 
provldlng work — to Inprovo the well bolug people and 
the nation. Let us eet our sights for abundance, not ccaxclty. 
Let us gear our policies for full production, not under- 
utilisation of capacity and facilities. Let public Investment 
jola private enterprlne In supplying people’s nseda. 

Tbs basic answer to the problens created by autoi;Uitlon 
Ilea in the prosperity of our country. A boomxng economy 

seeded to keep e/eryone — except the fractionally unemiloyed- 
•t worh. We definitely nood to buoy up our econoay. Let us 
■she a reality of the Enploymunt Act of 194S. If our economy 

ia faltering, any solutions to the unseploymenv probleu _ 

whsthsr autoeAtlOQ-crsatod or otherwise— aro bound to be 
laeffectlve. 


We euggeet and recoiwsand the creation of a National 
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CoMKlBBlon OB AutOMBtion Vneuployiuout coiupouod of ropruBunta** 
tlvBB of labor, laduatry, educatorn and the public, to ctudy 
tta Inpact of outanation cn our econotiy and to duvolop plans 
and progrann to ainlaiBa ito lapact on workuta, coanunitlaB. 
Bad tha nation. Unloaa wa bava tha necasiary reaanrcb for 
raallatio long^ranga planning, naijor dlalocatlons vAll lake 
placa in our aconoay with raaultant diaaata:' to our human nnd 
aooaoaic raaourcaa. 

fa fully ondoraa Uouaa Bill 17C0. 

Such *rogrnaa aunt ba put into action as noon as posalblo. 
Aa I bava already iadicatad, collective bargaining alone 
cannot abouldar tba ontira burden of coping with autoication'a 
problaa. 

9a beliava that aucb a CoMaiaoion ahould conaidar,at 
tba vary aiuiauia, the following meaBuraa: 

Strangtbuning and brcadanlng unaMployiaant inourance 
oovarago ao aa to Mat tha itioat preaaing Immediata financial 
Mudn of tba displaced woxkar and bin family; 

Lowarad ratiraaant ago undar Social Security; 

ladavalopaanC of dopresaad or declining araaa; 

A bigbar ■ininun wage; 

Traiaing oantara oporatod in conjunction with our 
aohooln and Mata Enployaont Security offices to provide Job 
traiaing for young workara coning of age and for uan 
diaplacad by technological clianga, to adapt then to tbo 
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shifting job tronda and occupational qualifications; 

Ralocstion subsidies and other security {^uaranteoe to 
workers psrMsnently displaced by reason of tochnolocical 
changes; 

Strengthening the public owployment service. 

Certainly, our tax and uionetary policies should be reviewed 
to assure that they are atiniulating econotaic gi'owth and job- 
crasting potential. 

Wo used a national ocouomIc policy. We need a massive attack 
on allaapocts o< the automation problem, by the oowblnod 
efforts of govaroi ent, labor and industry. We need to coordinate 
all our efforts if we are to forestall a nightmare of mass 
uoeaployaent. Only by such conblned efforts can we develop 
adequate solutions to this problem and unleash the forces 
which will assure and Incriase the future productive efficiency 
of our economy. 

Your committee has a grave responsibility. We wish you well 
in this task, and we offer you our wholohearted cooperation. 

Thank you,Hr. Chairman. 

llr. Holland. Tliank you, Ur. Gibbons. We thank you for the 
film that you presented ua. 

1 will try to arrange to have it shown before the whole 
CosHittee on Education and Labor. 

Ur. Gibbons. We have left witfajyou Attachmenta A,B, and 
C dealing with apecific iiiduatriea in which our union 
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predoaiustsa os th« trade union, ond the Impact of automa¬ 
tion on th« workers in thoao Inditetrloa. Tho whole story in 
there. 

Mr, Uolland. They will be included in the report. 

Mr. Glbbonc. Thank you, sir. 

(The ottochu'.ents follow:) 
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Mr. Hollind. Dr. Buckinghaia? 

Dr. Quckinghan. lir. Olbbonn, 1 think this is a very 
anlighteuing atatocient which you have inade.l hava a few 
<|u«8tion8, if 1 toigtit. 

Oa cage 9 you state that "in a period of recession, 
aarviewa are the first thing to ne sacrificed. Do you have 
any facts or evidence to back this up? The reason ! mention 
it is aoenuee we are usually told that, when recession comes, 
it is tAs heavy basic isduBtrios like atael that are first to 
shut back, and then the lighter industries, and you get around 
to the services last. 1 know that they have already gotten 
around to the services in this recession but I au wondering 
if you havo any evidence toliack up your statement that 
services arc harder hit or hit tarlior perhaps. 

lir. Oibbono . Vhat I bad in ;aiad in taking that statement 
sere several things. Jor insesneo, all of the services 
available to people with incoue in the way of recrentioc 
and resort areas aro onu of the first thingnwe eliminate 
fros our budgets. 

Obvioucly, wlien things get tight financially, things 
which vs take foa* granted such as getting our hair cut and 
our ehoee shined, these things seem to be the things which 
we get rid of rather than the basic things like bousing, 
three msIs s day, s suit on our back. 

So 1 say to you that, in periods of recession, uervicee 
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•r« on* of th« hardoot and flrat hit thlnga that «e havo. 

Dr. BuoklouhaM. You said on paga 3 of ay copy of your 
tantlaoii^ that the Tea latarn'Dnion haa beoa the only t ajor 
trade union vhloh has ^ggreaalvely kept pace with the giant 
atrldea of the Aeerloan econoiay ainoe the end cf World War 11. 
low do you reconcile thla with joir earlier atatement that 
aarvloea are predoaltiautly hux't? Have you iiad nn aggressive 
oaepalgn? 

Mr. Olbboau. That la exactly the auawor. It la new 
■eebera being brought In \ to offset the meeborahlp being 
brought In day after day. We have to organise 100,000 new 
workera to aland atlll. Thla la how we have organised through 
an aggroaalve laapalgn to na lata In our eeioberahlp. 

1 axcluaed that In ay oral atateaent here. 

Dr. Bucklnghaa. Kaa the Toaaatera concentrated In trying 
to organise the unorganised workers? 

Mr. Olbbonr.. We havedn the past three years spent more 
Boaey for aew organisation work In our union, more money In 
the last three years than we expended In the previous cwenty 
yaara, 1 wcaild say. This la the only way we could maintain 
our position as a factor In Industry, coapetent, able and 
strong enough to protect the aenberahlp which we are privileged 
to represent. 

Dr. Buoklnghau. 1 wan wondering If your major effort 
was oa the uoori^aulsed or whether or not a lot of It waa on 
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lookers who are alrondy moitbeva of other unions? 

Hr.Qlbbons. No, this la not the case despite anything 
to the contrary. 

To further this quoatlou >;hlch you raised, the NLRB 
records will substantiate lay statement In that rocpect, 
nuibsr one; and, number two, there la a certain amount of 
transition taking place on the part of workers from one union 
to another constantly and the lav of CongroEs an passed has 
baen to facilitate till 3 no that workers have u freadoa to 
chooaa thosethay prefer to represent then. This la In a very 
aeall aaount a natural phenoiaCDoa of the labor movement In 
aay avant. 

Dr. Bucklnglma. Rere on pago 5 you aay, '*It la the 
responsibility of officials In tbe labor movement to Implement 
chan.as throi^gh our Inhorently domocratlc Institutions so as to 
sake sure that our people are not hurt.'* Has your union 
trlae to convince Its aemberahlp that they should adjust to 
changes? Is this a probles that you have had? 

Hr .Gibbous. I quoted from the Industry the attitude 
of the leadership of the Teamsters Union. This leadership 
attitude la translated Into ueaaages to our monberablp which 
are polxclea shloh ara enforced ut that level in every 
Inatance. It la aot arbitrary enforcement but a leadership 
which, by educational practices and processes, nelpa your 
mejiberahlp to understand that you are not going to win by 
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fight lag agiilaat a one hundrod foot truck i*athor than a alxty 
foot;vou aro not going to win by flghtliu; agalnat a 300 horse- 
powar tx‘ick which will avorago out thirty lallon an hour 
against a dilapidated pleco of oqulpwont which will make 
twentyi^los an hour; and all of the thlngu auch as the 1-01 ry- 
go-rouuds which are Installod. 

These are the thlngowhluh 10 aru hiaetlng In our stride 
every day through bringing to our menbeiohlp adequate understand- 
Isg of the need for such ccouo/ulc progress. 

Dr. Buckingham. If you have done this, and 1 do not doubt 
that you have from what you oay, this, of course, Is a very 
conaendable thing because It Is difficult for any kind of 
eeaocratlcally elected organization to got too far ahead of 
Its sembershlp In trying to convince them that certain 
changed are for the good rather than for the bad. 

An Individual Is likely to see his job affected and think 
that the whole world should step. 

Ur. Gibbons. There la a philosophy of leadership which in 
effect nays, ’’There go the people. I must follow- them for 
I as their l:<ader.' k/e reject this concept of leadership. 

Under President Hoffa, wo aro taking the Initiative in instances 
wherever this problem presents Itself to get out and work with 
our people and bring the kind of understanding to them which 
will result In the acceptance of this technological change 
which la besetting our industry as well as all other American 
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industry. 

Dr. Buckinghan. X wonder if I iray ask a techuicul 
quostions. You state on page 11 that full euiployiiioui: must 
be our goal. I think that everybody who nao before 

this subcooiiiittse frow mauagoijebt• laooi, ano uaXveraltlos 
have all said this. ISe have tried to ask the.iwhat they 
■ean because there aro a lot of different definitions oi' 
full ewployment. S 

In nost Wostorn European countrlus they have managed to 
■alntaln an unemployment level of sopiethin^ like two percent 
without Inflation. 

We all rccogiaize that thoro as going tu have to be some 
unenployciout because people are ensnglug jous uil the tirao 
ao that there la no sense In talking about 100 percent full 
enploynent. 

Dr. baaueleon, wno tTas here a couple of weeks ago, 
talked In terms of 3 percent as being a Diaxlnum level of 
unewploywent conslstout with full employment. 

The Preuldint's Council of Ecouumlc Advisers is talking 
about 4 percent. I have hoard others talk aeout 5 percent. 

What would be your view on that? 

Mr. Gibbons. Well, I am not interested in getting into 
a nuwber game especially but one of the iUlugu tvhich 
scares a person today looiilng at uur economic situation and 

the legends of it ie the easy acceptance we are getting 
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to th« 4 porceot f l]fare. fe say to you t*iat the 4 perceot 
la DOt a lsg;ltlrjate figure Id terios of full euploymeat. Wo 
would miGQ prefer to go back to the 2 percent figure which 
waa once current. 

4hat we are further concerned about is that, while 4 lijor- 
cant la accepted today, tomorrow wo will be accepting 6 and 
the next day 7 percent ao legitimate tra laltory typo of uneiaploy 
Meat. Just the additional 2 percent, let alone anything else 
whlca conaa Into acceptance, this addc upto treiaeudous personal 
tragedlaa throughout Aiberlca. la a countryv/hlch should bu 
able to afford that kind of iconoalc setting which would 
preclude auoh pesaonal tra god lee this la going to sijuply 
lacreaae then. At least the trand will bo to an over increas- 
lag oueber of theae personal tragedies which cheoe ecoooir.lc 
flguroa actually represoat when you go one atepbeyond then and 
aot concentrate Jnel on figures. 

■r. Holland. 1 happen to know that your union did not 
object to the laoraaao fron two to three trucks. 1 knov.' It 
for a fact bacarne I voted agalnut It. You did a good selling 
Job to your eaployeos. X appeared before aotae of the unions 
to defend ay atand on not Increasing it. Thla was In Pennsyl- 
vaaia whan I waa (i State Senator. You did a wonderful Job of 
aalllag tbla Idea to your eaployeea. 

What oo you thiuk of the 32>bour wcok? 

Mr. Qlbboas. We are not at all auro that alone thia 
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r«pro«oota any aaaver. One of tho problems we foresee 
Iv.iedlatsly in terao oi a shorter work week Is an incrimne 
la ■oonlightlne, anong other thlnga. The wago levels of our 
oouatry today ara not such as to preclude a man's desire to 
aaak additional etiployiuont once he has completed a day's work. 
If you could reduce the work week without cutting down on the 
iacoeo and in addition put none kind of a penalty on luoon- 
lighting, auch aa any employer enploying a pernon after he 
haa worlisd at leant 32 houra a week taunt [ay hin tine and a 
half I if you put aonething of this nature into a law which 
nowbacaMoa difficult of enforoMont and becoiiaa a complicated 
thing, then naybe you have an answer and maybe the 32 hour 
week will sake ii contribution. 

li .Holland. Ooea that apply to gypsies in the trucking 
bueinaea? 

ir. Gibbons. 1 say it la a very conplex thing in terms 
of enforcenent. In terna of uypaies, 1 do not know how you 
would apply it. We have icany a peraon working in a warehouse 
40 hours who will push a cab for five or aix hours a night 
or tnka s aocond Job in a apagbotti plant or soie other form 
of enploynent. 

Wa are oot axcluding, incldentially, the concept of 
tha shorter hour work week because we think eventually we are 
going to cone to that. 

1 think we should cone to it in terns of greater 
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cultural and reoraational opoortunltlos for thu people of 
this country. 

r. Holla id. X have one other question: Co you think It 
would bo advlaa.ile to spread out the work by taking trucks 
off the highways on Sundays? 

Ur. Gibbons* Ho, I do not think that this represents a 
apseadlng of thu work. I think this would be a penalty such 
as the trucking Industry could not afford especially If the 
traltnare rolling and the planes are flying; and the boats are 
•ovlng; but I would say to you that one way of spreading the 
work Might be In tersts of onforclng or gaining greater aumbors 
of vacations la a given year. Maybe we will get two 3-week 
vactlois In the course of a year. Maybe we will get eleven 
paid holidays Inntead of flvo. Uaybe we will got certain other 
opportunities for pooplu to got away free the Job without loss 
of Incoaie. 

Ur. Joelson. Ur. Gibbons, on page 10 of your statement 
you discuss the solutloiin to autouatiou that are to be arrived 
at by collective ba’gaining and ooe of them Is greater wage 
Incrwssea. How would greater wage increases institute a 
solution to autouiatlon? 

Ur. Gibbons. These Iteios which are listed In connection 
with the solutions I Intended to qualify lator by sayiqg 
that the things which the trade union can do are not truly 
the solid solutions to tno probleas facing us. I think It 
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calls for much wider policloa and practices in the field of 
econoi^ioii to solve this problen. 

On that one lasue that you did pick up, let »i»o aay to you 
that 1 had occasion to road recently an editorial in the New 
York Tlmei!! which, aftor analj'sls of the problem facing 
America,points out that the only answer to meeting the problem 
of uneaployiaent is to have an expanding economy, and it says 
that the answer to an expanding economy la building the purchas-* 
ing power of the American people. 

1 say to you that the trade union movement in its quest 
for higher wages is contributing to the well being of this 
country by increasing the purchasing power. 

Unfortunately, there are not onough millionaires to buy 
back theproducts of our mi'Is and factories. The only way 
industry can ox xinu and the only way wo can have this expand¬ 
ing economy la through adequate mass purchasing pov/or and higher 
wages sought by trade unions is one of tho real contributing 
factors tothls. 

Mr. Joelaon. 1 do not doubt that, but my question is 
how would this Impede the dasiaging effects of automation? 

Mr. Gibbons. There aro no damaging effects of automation 
per se. It la what we do with tteresults of automat ion where 
we fall, in the face of automation, that the economic impact 
oowes about. 


I do not want to do anything which will impede automation 
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But auto:u\t.iou ic rcr to be eii'cd. I do not want to cure 
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or that basis h.iari-a . ill have a.' over r’sing standard oi 
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•ill iiw have ;i.i ofpovtLi.ity to oot c abciit If v»u can i-.'uly 
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Anldu those riatei ial bc iel’i'^s which go to A lerica, 

tboi'u is an as*-'COt vvhich I huvo not atteciucud to develop here 
vblch Is ol troiToadouB siguif icanee to us today Id 1S61 and 
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ve caenot tjoot tho lespoiiGlbilItics ifhich arc forced ou this 
oouDtry bocauao of its world )eauorahi>> position, a position 
which wo did not uceh noceasarlly but 'which ye arc atuck with. 
We canact nmet those ro6ponslbllit:i,es unless we have an ever- 
^xpwDdlng, thriving, healthy ciuueatic ccono.Tiy . 
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a fact. 1 did not say thla to debate with you. 1 wanted the 
InforBatlon. 

Ur. Olbbonti. You see. there are raarglnal Anduatrlea 
and there are narglnal conpanies, nnd, If you find a $1.15 
rate, It nay represent a 40 cent incruase In wages which 
these workerit obtained as a result of Joining tho Tea stars. 
It nay repreiisnt a 13 cents an hour Increase which Is a 
substantial italn for thou.; workers fro a where v*e found than. 
You will fine! that they are probably nev/ly organised If 
such be the caae. 

We Juet cane through sooe negotiations in the twc?.\*e 
Central Stat(»B with a trucking contract for the twelve 
Central and none eleven Southern States. There the employers 
case In to any that we ware not entitled to higher '.vagas md 
oonpared then with the wages paid steel .vorkers and auto 

and with wagoe paid In general manufacturing la those 
Statea; and, In every Instance, the employers denon^^tiutod 
by good Bound etatlstlcs that our wages were way up, that 
our people wore earning Si),000, $10,000, up to $18,000 a 

year, our truck drivers. We are proud of our wages In the 
Tease t irj Union and will be preud to lav our contracts beside 
aay 1» .tiierlca, and our practices likewise. 

Ur. Hu.land. Ur. Garland? 

Ur. Cfl^^land. Ur. Gibbons, what la your definition of 


productivity? 
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Mr. Gibbons. Productivity is the production obtained in 
a given tine period by a given effort expended. 

Mr. Garland. Man hours? 

Mr. Gibbons. Man hours or cinchine, as it were. It is 
really a product not so much of the physical labor that is 
put in. It represents basically a money Investment Increase. 
This la Che thin;; which we talk now. X forget the Cover ament 
official who sooG nlueiy billion dollars* worth of obsolete 
o<iulpi.ent in the American economy. Wo are talking about 
automation that is only beginning, and the crime is that 
I alt here trying to be an expert on automation and neither I 
nor any one elso in this country knows what we arc talking 
about because no one has the figures on automation. This is 
a terrible crime about one of the most serious economic 
problems facing us that nobody literally !ias the facts. I 
thlak it is only boginning and I think that there is going 
to be a trumendoua growth in this particular area and I think 
it is the beat thing that can happen for Auerlea; and, if it 
does not happen, we are in sorlous trouble on the international 
front. 

Mr. Garland. You say in essence that econoiiic prosperity 
can only be aisured if wates are continually increased as 
our productivity incroases. 

Mr. Gibbons. I did not necessarily say that this is going 
to result or this is the only way you are going to arrive at 
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this rcyult. 1 aay to you that wo have a right to participate 
iD tha progresD that is bojng nade. ife do not think, for 
instance, that industry has tho right to garcer unto itself 
all of thu oenofits of increased productivity. We think tho 
workersba^« a social right to shaxe in it and wo think the 
consuners of Atorica have a right to share in the particular 
progreso through lower priced products. We fight Just as 
hard for that as we do for tho wage incxeaso that we think 
should come out of automation and we think that the investor 
should got a rsturn for tho increased investiaent he makes. 

We do not think that industry has any right, legal, moral 
or otherwise, which would give then the right to take complote- 
ly the benefits of autouotion and technological improvements. 
This Is a social product, not the product of any one man’s 
mind. 

t 

Ir. Garland. Do you recognii&e that industry does hoed to 
have these advanvggos? «. 

Mr. C.bbons. They havo to if they are going to re>invest, 
absolutely, and we think the koy to continued economic progress 
it the reinvestment program. That ia why we talked|Ln terms 
of rsvlowing the tax lows. That ia why we talked in terms 
of reviewing our fiscal policies, andoir credit estsblisbment. 
All of those should bs integrated into a well-rounded 
finanoial aapect for thia country which will provide an 


Amsrlca that will stand up in the iuternatlonal front and assume 
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all of tha burdanu with which w« arm faced. Spocliically 
wa call In here for, in addition, tha "inoraasud conauaor 
purohaalng pow.r to natch our growing productive cnj^clty.'* 
fa itaad " Incrcaaod lualnaao Invaataant to further create 
aaploywant a nd atlaulata cousuaptlonThla Is a basic and 
vital part of any aoononlc piograa, 

Ur. Garland. You ndvoenta tax raforab, do you uot? 

Ur. Qlhboas. fall, X nny to you that wa ehould taka a 
good look at tha praaont tax policies In an effort to sea 
where they fit and how aont Intolllgontly they nay need to 
ha altered to contrlhuta to this basic goal of an axoandod 
aoonouy and a proa^roua Auer lea. 

^Ur. Garland. These goals that you call for in your 
atatanent hare thla aornlng all Involve further Government 
apaadlng and laoreaaod Ouvarnmant spending. 

Ur. Gibbons. It does not nocesnarliy call for Increased 
OovaroBant spending. 

r. Garland. 1 rofar to tha program on tha last page there. 
Ur. Glhbons. It calls for axpandlturis In the public sectors 
of our aoonoay, yea, air, as ooaof tha ways In which we can 
create Jobs In tha face of a declining situation on jobs 
and one of tha waya In which wa can stlsulata private asploy- 
sent. Thla, I think. Is a unique economic fact, that It so 
happana that tha private aectora of our economy nra providing 
tha laaat numbers of jobs In Asarlea. 
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Ww talk About the vaunted private ' entorpriae ayQteifi. 

Today It la providing a docrcaaliig number of Jobs. 

Thla la not a situation which one can be proud of. Thin 
la a situation ilalch can only load to catastrophe In torus 
of a private anterprlao syntes If It le perniltied to continue. 
Thla la the thing T-hlchcoucorns us. If this involves spending 
Oovernaent soney, 1 au not aversu to that. We do not run 
away froe that, but we are not particularly putting our 
whola cace on the base of Just cheer spending of soney on 
tha part of the Federal Covernnent. 

Oae of the things which la an end product of Qovornmont 
spending at tho aosient could very well be this e:ipandlng 
econoey with tho resultant Incroased tespo of economic 
''activity, with un Increase In Government Income literally 
through lower taxes, with lower taxes; but, when we sit 
back and let an econoailc contract, thui the burden of Govern- 
nent — which la not easy to shlrk'-on each Individual 
cltlaen becomeo tremendoucly greater and on each Individual 
business becosea a greater and greater burden; so that. If we 
can once get thla ban rolling and break out of the shackles 
which we are currently bound by, we can ease the taxation 
problem of business which faces us today. 

Thla can become a rapidly moving thing which will carry 
of Its own weight. 

Ur. Garland. What are these sbnckles to which you . xefer? 
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Ur. Qlbboniii. The obackloa are thia tremendoua macs of 
unaapXoyod workers of this country. They are not going to 
He In the atreeta of Aeerica and die. An^erlca ia going 
to hare totake care of those workers, taKe care of those Itids. 
They are going to have to feed and clothe then and provide 
houalng. In every oonnunlty toe ay It la taking .place. 

They Juat reinitiated In St. Loula, my houc town, the free 
food ayatae. Thla la going to he paid for out of taxes. 

This Is one of the ahackloa which X any to you today la burdon- 
lag Industry and reducing Its capacity to eove forward on 
the creation of new Joba and expanding eeployuient opportunities, 
of aeetlng Its recponalhllltlea to the American people to 
provide for an ever Increasing standard of living. This in a 
reaponalhlllty of Industry, a reaponalhlllty which Industry 
caanot shirk. Today It ha i these difficulties to cope with. 

Ww aro here trying to aay aoao things which elgnt, If 
lepleaented through Governmont actlou, help Icduatry meet 
theseprohloee which face It and aid and assist our whole 
country. 

There la nothing of eerlt In a shrinking company. There 
la nothing there but the creation of new and more difficult 
social and econoalc problems day by day. They breed them. 

If we can roverae thla treud through some of the policies 
we advocate, then you have easy uolutlons to a lot of 
difficult probleeiB which face ua aa of today. It la a nattar 




oaaeatlally of alwOBt ohaogiog our thlnklug from ao ocoaoniy 
of acarclty to an ecoaotity of abuodaoce. 

Wa bava aolvod largely the problem of naiaufacture, the 
production of gouda. 

It aeana to me that «e ahould coocnotrate a little more 
now on aaeiag to it that we aolve aome of the bottlenecka of 
diatributioa of tiheae gooda. 

Hr. Qarland. Hr. Chairman, 1 will yiold the reat of my 
tlao to Hr. Griffin. 

Hr• Griffin. Hr. Oibbona, 1 road with intereat on page 
6 of your teatimeny that ”We do not roaiat automation," apeak- 
ing of the Teaaatera Union. Yet a good many of ua have been 
reading in the papers lately about the fact that the railroada 
apparintly have developed a ayatein for carrying new automobiles 
which Boema to be in aome people*a mind more efficient than 
aoaa of the methode that have boon uaed. 

We have been reading about the fact that apparently some 
acid or aomothiag waa thrown on new autouobilea in Ponnaylvania. 

We cannot determine apparently who did it, but we do hear 
that Hr.Hoffa in hia concept of loaderahip ia fighting tooth 
and aail the uae of the piggyback method in the new development 
of railroad cara to carry new automobilea. 

Thia doea not aoem to aquaro with your atatoment that the 
Teamatera do not reaiat automation. Perhapa you could elaborate 


on that. 



Mr. Oibboaa. Yoii axvaatltlad to ba eallghtenad on It 
bacauaa, obvloualy, thara la a lack of facta In your dxacuoalon 
at tha BOBant whan you dlacuaa It la the teraa that you have. 

Mr. OrIffla. X would be glad to be anllghteaod. 

Mr. Oibboaa. Nuubor 1, we are aot oppoaud to tha rall- 
roada. If thay ara a aora afflclaat oarrlar, carry lag auto- 
Bobllaa. la ara protastlag aad wa ara eudeavorlng to get 
Coagraaa to lavoatlgata the queatlou of whether or aot the 
pwaaaat Bawbara of tha ICC havw aot dlatorted tha latent of 
Coagraaa In laglalatlag lu that araa by paralttlag the 
rallroada to violate tha ICC regulations by aelectlva rate- 
cutting to tha datrlBant of coBpatltlva forma of transporta- 
tloo. 

Mow, It la quite alapla for tha rallroada with their 
tr^aaduua capital Invoataant to take on theiiaullag of new 
autoBobllaa In thla country and continue It for a year or two 
yaaa if nacaaaary at rataa whlchrapraaant a heavy loss to those 
rallroada and than, oaca thay ellBluata the highway automobile- 
carrying laduatry, thay will now taka thoao same ratea and 
(Miah than back up Ilka thay have dona with nsinypther Items 
of freight which rallroada ara particularly adapted to carry. 

that thay ara doing today In Aaarlca In the new car 
haullag bualaaaa la utilizing their out of pocket axpanaos 
literally to aatabllah tha rata which thay are now charging, 


aad uadarcuttlng tha trucking loduatry. 
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Vo have oo quart el. and .1 repeat it and we will cay 
thia aayehere, we have no quarrel with the railroadc carry¬ 
ing tho autoc-obilea as pare of their freight load if it is done 
oe a decaat levol, a conpetitive basis, but this ia not aorving 
tha truokiag iaduatry. it ia not serving our nenbers and 
it ia not aerviag Aierica to permit this kind of distortion 
of tho intwnt of Congrisa in tho application of the ICC regu¬ 
lations In this specific instance. 

Hr. Oriffin. Then it is fair to assunethat, if Congress 
does teview thf^nilroad practices as far to their rates are 
ooncarned and tha application of the ICC rules and regula¬ 
tions and fiada that they nrenot abusing thu.a, that then the 
Taanatera will no longer resist this autonoation. 

Hr. Gibbous. Veil, if it is deternined that the railroads 
are antitled to carry new nutonobilea based on efficiency 
and as a recuit squaring conpletely with America's transporta¬ 
tion progran, the ICC iaw whichprovides for a balanced kind 
of tranaportation industry with proper consideration for 
trucks, airlines, railroads and v/ator novoitient of freight, 
if thia ia found true, we will say Godspeed to the railroads. 
They ran have that freight. But we are giving you everything 
we know about thia problem, and we have investigated it 
very thoroughly and are Joined by top members of Congress in 
thia concern. Senator Honroney from Oklahoma is one of the 
people who la concerned likewise about what ia happening to 
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You are fanlllnr, no doubt,wxth the riicoi uendatioua nmde 
by the Preeldeut on taxos dotard tho truck Induiktr^'. 

May I ycu, air, do you feel that this would coiopllcate 
the eaployeeut ultuntlon If theao taxes would be enacted 
aa proposed by the President? 

Ur. Qlbbonn. Let ue first preface ny reuiarks by aaylng 
that 1 h&ve groat oyupathy for the President of the United 
States today trying to work out solutions of tho manifold 
probieas which faco our cointry. I do not want to be too 
arbitrary In dlsagx’eelng with any proposal ho oay want to 
make. 1 want to view It as synpathJtlcally as 1 can, but 1 
would disagree with hln o. this one because, number one, we 
fael that the Industry Itself la iiore than noetlng Its burden 
of taxation In texus ot highway construction and maintenance. 
Ve think, aecondly, that an additional burden placed on the 
trucking Industry Is going to have serious ocouowlc impact 
os the trucking industry to the detriment of our country 
and to tho defeat, literally, of the goals, tho worthy goals 
that the Pi'esldent lu striving for. 

We do sot think that this Is the answer. We are not 
rejecting out of hand anyconsldorstlon of Increased taxes 
by our Industiy hut we will be very happy to send you a broader 
stateaent on thla subject which is In tho form of testimony 
which we gave here before one of tho congressional committees 
apoclflcally on thla question. 
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Mr. 0ruci». But yuur feeling Is vhat, if the recoiunuuda- 
tionis 'tiere approved nn given in tho niessage from the President, 
that it would create uneiuploynont in the trucking industry, 
le that your tostiwony? 

!lx'. Gibbons. Yoo, it vould be unfair and woulct have a 
bad eoouonic impact. 

Mr. Bruce. Do you believe that nonmonopoly is a factor 
in unesploysont? 

Ur. Gibbons. 1 think that sonopoly is a serious problen 
in terns of enployi ant opportunities in this country for the 
Anericsn people. 1 think it borders on tho ridiculous when 
sn industry like steel is eblo to make a profit opex'sting 
st one-third of its capacity. There la something trrong with 
the pricing in that kind of a situation end this pricing is 
not oply resulting in unenploynent where they can sit back 
end not grow concerned about their productive capacity but in 
addition 1 think it beconeo an econotaic burden on other 
industriea which this oteel industry is serving. 

What 1 SB saying about tho steel industry in terms of 
■ODopoly practices applies across tho board in all sectors 
of our Bconoaiy which are heavily uonopoliaed. 

Ur. Bruce. Ur. Oibbons, what other union represents the 
trucking induiitry'-bonides the T^aestors Union? 

Ur. Gibbons. Literally wo tend to doainato the field 
pretty well, eiipecially in what we call for-hire or coitmerclal 
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truck lag. We llkeirlae do evon In terwa ol private trucking, 
but you alll find that, In the automobile Industry, Haneral 
Uotora May have 150 la-plant trucks. Those will be driven 
by aenbvxv of the Auto fforkera Onion. 

Tou will find In the rubber factorlaa some rubber v/orkers 
driving vehlolea. 

Jr. Bruce. le It not true that, ae far an the truck 
tranaportatlon Industry across the country, you ore alibost 
alone In the field? 

Mr. Gibbons. Almost mono, 1 would say. 1 know of none 
unless It la an Isolat *d Independent union hare or thero who 
eay have a slngls comiDerclal trucking firm. 

There la one big Independent, Incidentally, which A3 Wo iso 
to ey mlcd, lu 1 city of ChlciiKO, called 706. It used to be 
a section of oui' union. split oil In the far past and It 
still remains today au indei>endent union, working very closely 
with our organization. 

Ur. Bruce. You could ri^asonably assume tnen that actually 
the Teamsters have a Monopoly on the trucking; Industry? 

Ur. Gibbons. Z would not use the word "lonopoly** because 
It Is a distortion of the English language to use the 
word Bonopoly In terms of human beings and trade unions In 
the sane senao that I used it in terms of an Industry. 

It la one thing to say to a thousand pounds of cement 
that "You sit In that warehouse and stay there" and thus 
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■onoi/ollzo and be in control of it. 1 want to see sociobody 
do that with a thousand truck drivurs. 1 have been in their 
■eetines. 

Ur. Bruce. So have I. 

Ur. Gibbons. They are not about to be monopolized by 
Gibbons, Uoffa, or anyono else in this country. They arc 
free born Asoricaus, very agerosaive generally, with good 
■inds and a real concern about their independence and their 
freedoHs. 

Ur. Bruce. Your national union doos have a final aay 
on contracts, doos it not? 

Ur. Gibbons. No,v7o do not. Specifically by constitution 
which Is enforceable in any court of tho land by any individual 
■ euber we are prohibited frora telling a nonber what contract 
ho will tako, whether ho will go on strike erwhen he will end 
hie strike. 

Ur.Bruce. You do not, for uxawple, Mr. Gibbons, move 

union leaders from St. Louss, for example, to other arcao 
of the country where there is a negotiation under way? 

Ur. Gibbons. Certainly wo utilize whatever skills are 
at our coatuand and go into the universities and get people 
to help us and assist us in representing our workers. 

Ur. Bruce. Y u do threw, as far as bargaining is concerned, 
tho full weight of the naticnal Teaoisters Union into any given 


area if it is necessary? 
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Ur. OlbboDfl. I wish thlH ware true. Uafortunately, It ie 
aot aecessarlly true. Xt Is not too easy to uioblllzo entire 
resourcoa. But by and large the statomont is correct that we 
try to aoblllze whatever strengths In terns of the representa¬ 
tion of our people wherever that happona to be. 

Ur. Bi'ucu. You loade a statement on v/hat we term moon¬ 
lighting a while ago. When, lot us say, we have a 32 or 
30hour week and you put a penalty on the Individual, are 
you not curbing his very basic Initiative? Are you not going 
contrary to huoan nature In that type of thing? 

Ur. Glbbonc. Well, of course, If wo want to live in a 
civilized society all of us must give up certain of our rights. 
Otherwise we revert back to the jungle. Therefore, you havo 
to evaluate what restrictions society places on an Individual. 
Whether we like it or nut, if we decide to be civilized wo 
aril going to have to put up with this. I do not balieve that 
maklag an employer pay time and a half fi>r a worker vrho has 
already finished a full work week Is curbing that worker’s 
right. It la making possible Job opportunities for men with 
families, hopes, aspirations, giving them an opportunity to 
sake a dollar and b^ble to live. This I think Is a good 
which far outweighs any penalty which we might place on an 
Individual In the way of restrictions and that Is the rationale 
of aB restrictions In society. It Is trying to compare 

what we will sacrifice for a higher good. 
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Mr(Bruce. I an coalug back to what Vr. Garland quoatloned 
you about a wbjle ago. You uay wages muat coutlnually rise. 

la It necesaarily related that Increased wages moan 
Increased purchaaing powar? 

Mr. Gibbons. I did not say that they must continuously 
riae. I think increased wages are certainly called for at the 
ocnent but it does not follow in terns of good economics 
that incraaaed wages will result in increased purchasing 
power. Dnfeu tunatoly the history of ocononics in this country 
ia that prioen ride the elcvatois while wages cllnb the stsira, 
asd sometines, while thore is an ever Increasing waga levol, 
there can bu a loweriog actually of conaxoMptivo power on the 
part of tho workero. Re may be robb'd in the process and 
this we are oppoaod to. 

In cnee anyone is inters ted in it, we are against 
inflatiou* We Join every one in that position. 

Mr. Bruce. Do not your recommendations tend basically 
to be iuflationary? 

Mr* Gibbons. Ho* vejare saying that at the moment somebody 
better buy back tbs products of ludustry at an incrosolng 
rate or there are not going to be ten million new Jobs* 
wbicb is IBS hope of Secretary Goldberg. There are not going 
to be ten aillion new jobs unleae somebody starta buying. 

The only way you can buy things in a private economy 

much as oura ia through having effectivo wberewitbal which 




•mna iiou^y In hand when you approach a store. 

Th- oil** aav «e are going to got money lu the iiauda of 
the employees Is to give them Jobs. You can hand it out in the 
form of a dollar but J do not think any of us is going to 
■edoruu that as a moans of outiding up imrchasing power. 

That la why X say that it la ti^o to upend some money in 
terna of vrageu and creation oi Jobs in order to get off of 
dead center where this economy eeeua to bo unless it in 
already rolling back at an increasing pace. 

Incidontally, in terms of this question of inflation, 
lat ua not make the error of equating increased wages with 
iacratmed labor costa. Ii you want an authority on it, go 
bach to Jlr. Charley Wilaon, head of General Motors, who cannot 
be called a labor leader, cannot be called a leftist or a 
radical or the loaat bit Uuorthedox. Here is a goatleninn 
who, when ho aigned a contract with Walter fveuther providing 
for automatic wage increases every year, said, '*Ar we give 
more vagaiwe intend and anticipate and are certain that our 
labor coats will go down during this period,'* and this is 
the ' important thing wo have to remembor about increased 
wages. They do not neceauarily result iu increased prices 
Thoy do not necessarily result in increased labor coats. 

It becomes a laatter no^f of whuther or not we are gettiag 
imereaaed productivity. With increased productivity we can 
afford to cut prices and reduce our coats of operation. 
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Thay nay very well cone to a day when they will outlaw 
oatloaal collective bargaining. I will hopo not. But they 
will do it for other reasons than that we aro nonopoliOB. 

They will do it because certain cpokfBnon for big bueinesQ 
in thin Congress will be fighting shortsi:i;ihtedly iu an effort 
to protect the Interests of big buslnoss and destroy the 
effective bargaining powor of trade unions v/hich thay posnoss 
tocay in the Icra of uatlonal collective largnlning. 

Ur. Bruce. Of course, that is a classic defense of 
anybody that qiiestious udIod power. 

Ur. 0ibboiv3. It ia not a classic defenso. The nicos 
thing about that defenso is that wo can pointtoindustries 
who wero sick and who are now wol^od who for years have 
bargained on a national hails. 

I oite you the ILGWO la the dress industry. 

T exte ycai the Ulne Workers. 

Yt>u show no a healthy prosperous growing Industry whoro 
national collective bargaining has been barred and I will 
buy you a package if it represe its econaiic good souao and 
if it reprsBents soaething that ia good for America. 

Ur. Bruce. Uay I ask one core question? 

Ur. Holland. Yes. Heap it on automation. 

Ur. Bruce. I will rest. 

Hr. Holland. Oo ahead. 

Ur. Bruce. No, that ia all right. 







^ Mr. Holland. Vo cortalnly thank you, Ur. Gibbons, for 
oonlng bore. You havi glvun ua a very enlightening bit of 
toatlaony and oovored the eaterfront. 
i Thla coKHlttOtt i» trying lt£ best, on a ucuyartlsan 
P I la, regardljas of what other people wight think, to got 
at the bnse of what wshould do and what should be done. 

(Kir big problsa la education,, as you know. Ve have had 
people coas In hero who knew autowatlon froa one end to the 
other and we have asked then what wo nhould retrain our people 
fcr and they have told us that they do not know. 

Vs are trying to do this. Vo are having a little trouble, 
fov your Infornatloo, In gutting XBU and the different groups 
who are creating nutonation to cone bofore ue. I cue their 
polut. Thay aay that they cannot divulge \ hat they are working 
oa becauae It would divulge their hands to their co u->otltors. 

X do think that thla country haa toknow what Is In the 
works If ws aro going to try to bring our achoollng up to 
a atandard ao that thoae one and a half million kids coning 
out of achool ha%’e an education aufflclont to enter the 
laduatrlal llald, and they are not ready at the present time. 


Vs thsuk you for coming here and we enjoyed hearing your 


atowy 


1 want to invite tbo ontire education and Labor Cowwlttee 
to aos tha flla that you have very kindly presented to us. 

I thick you have faced svery problem. You even went a 
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Wo itttTn ijlsd w« did bocJtUBo they wore mH 

lio»ie ruon. 

llr. Glbboon. Tliank yoti,Bir. 

Agala my alncara appreclntlon for the opportunity to bo 
with you Mn and I hope that ny ctatOiontB have contrlbutea 
■®**what to the enllghteni unt of the gx'oup. 

Thank you. 

Mr, Holland. Tho coirjhj ttee will recess until tv/o o-clock 
today, 

{^horoupou, at 11:35 a.D., the oubcoiui.ittoo rocessod 
to reconveac at 2:00 p.o., this siimf day.) 
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Cbairaan and aembera of the Coaraiitee, we appreciate the opportunity to 
appear bafora you today on thia vital iaaue of automation and unemployment. Ue 
ara glad to Join with othar rapreaentativea of organized labor in calling atten¬ 
tion to the lapact of autoaation and technological change not only on our member 
anip, but on tna econoay at large. It ia appropriate, I believe, for ua, as 
repreaentativaa of workera who bear ao much of the coata of "progresa" in the 
fora: of loaa cf Joba, ahorter houra and reduced income, to bring you their atory 
and to urge that appropriate action be taicen not only in their behalf but for 
the well-being of the country. Our Intereat extenda beyond the more than 
all Hon Taaaater membera and their fariliea. It extenda to the entire naiion — 
becauae thia ia indeed a national problem. 


The oouittae ia examining the impact of automation on unemployment. I 


prefer to coupla the tarma "autoaation and technological change," since from 
an enonoalc vl*'wj>oliii autcaatlon ia but another, more advanced, atage in the 
evolution of technology. In essence, these terae mean the use of technically 
improved or advanced aachinery, methoda equipment, int duced to obtain 
greater p*oductivity at leaa coat, and nearly always requiring less manpower 
In prod^sing or distributing more goods, materials or services. 

Aa contraatel with mechanization, automation ia applicable to a wide 7 
variety of industries and worx proceaaea. Its potential application ia 
virtually lialtlaaa and it la proceeding more rapidly than other technological 
changsa of the past. 


Ragardlaaa of the term used, the end result for workers is the same: unemploy< 


int, total or p artial. And for new members of the labor force — a shrinking 



labor aarkat in which Joba baeoaa incraaain^;!/ difficult, if not impossibla, to 
obtain. 

Tha iapact of an/ ohanfa is ralated to tha environment or circumstances within 
whioh t iS Chanda takaa place. Automation Is feared today because tit is speeding up 
end rolling into hi^h gear at the seme time that our economy (over the last decade) 
ba I faltering and heaitating. Labor properly feels concern over Job security 
end employaant opportunltiaa whan Jobleaanaas riaaa from month to month. Certainly, 
tha eaonoaio cliaata aeaaa to hold out little hope for work opportunities. 

neaployaent has bean higher after each recassion. The economy is generating 
l^w Joba at a alowar rata than the .'owth of our labor force. 

Our population ia up; our work force is up; but the number of Jobs in the pri¬ 
vate eoonoay la down. Private Induatry (as comparad to governmant) is now produc¬ 
ing fowar man-houra of work than in 19 

Manufacturing output aa a whola naa riaan 17% sinca 1953 but employment has 
irappal b%. Bituminous ooal output in 1959 was Zb% bslow tha 1947-48 avsrage; 
ai.ploy~snt waa down aora than 60)1. In short, fswsr psople are turning out more 
ooda. Uorsara should ba rawardad for this, not psnalizsd. 

Tis Q. S. Dapertaent of Labor axpa s tha labor force to increase by 13.5 
allllaiii batwaan 1960-70, aa oomparad to 6.9 million in the previous decade. At 
tha present time there ia nothing to indicate that enough Jobs will ba available 
In tha next daoada. Only laat weak Saoratary of Labor Goldberg stated that the 
aooacity Burnt provide 10.6 aillion new Joba next y >r for the country to achieve 
fUli employmmnt. 
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■ .lOM that thera la ro aali.uatlng labor market machanlim whl'-h acta 
Mcaiij 1^ provLdii Jaba. Ue believe that It la unjuat and antl-aooial to 
-aaa woraera ahouldar the entire burden of "efficiency" or technological change. 
Rapiei an 1 uncontrolled technological change can diarupt the livea of workera and 
thair faelliaj and our nation. Ue nuat urge that thought be given to programs for 
tha harmful affacta of auch dynamic growth. Ue cannot afford to repeat 
tfla 'lataaaa of our induatrial hiatory- Human coata are involved. No technoloj?;- 

ii.'.tanaa uiiv''- ■ "T- Tr\* .aii , r>-- of '.aricfirn ta trua ter'hnc.. -Si nr’''’rBas iJe 
L(\ aal - OUT. wai”“« to 0at .-Bora afPlolanov. 

In aaaanca, what we are aaklng for la a high degree of aocial reaponsibility 
by induatryi to weigh the hunan coata of displacement. Workers' and unions' 
aocvDtanee of auch change ia baaed on aaauring workera some degree of employment 
and income aecurity, and a ahare in the benefits flowing out of such change — in 
a word, to make tha tranaition aa painlasa aa poaaible 

Thera ia a cultural lag — in that people reaiat 
T.:: ia not automatic. It ia the raaponaibility of officials in the labor mova- 
to implement changea through our inherently da.mocratic inatitutiona ao as to 
aura that our people era not hurt. This ia our role —> and wo cannot and will 
not shirk it. 


[t la f*>la BT>nBTiapil eo^r' let. b—tuaan «aan''—lG afriGlanev ap'^ aocial luatlce 
^O'— -nrlaru ■'•-I ani va ii wa Bra to avoir! econoale aoc**! e“*“BtroDha 

T lur urnmittaa ia fscad with a great challenge. You may count on our good faith 
and cooperation in doing whatever we can to aaaist in the solution of this prob- 
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bplojraent atatlatlca on the trucking Induatry are not available. In 
ailiti<n, 41 m truca Ing function ia performed not only by motor freight common 
or contract carriera, but alao by virtually every other Industry in the American 
e'onoa^. Thia conplicatea the problem of determining and assessing the impact of 
autcmation on our truck driving memberahip. 

Although cur automation unemployment problems may not be as severe and as 
ooncantrated aa other unions, we neverlheieaa have cur share. 

'iia h'^ve attached to thia atatement three reports describing technological 
devclopMnts in the following industries: trucking; fruit and vegetable canning 
and ri^''*erving; am dairiea 

On the baaia of tha employment and productivity figures shown in these 
I three reporta, It ia fair to conclude that mechanization and technological 
a ivancea have outatripped the creation of new jobs. Employment is not increas¬ 
ing to the aame extent aa the output of these industries. 

Increaaoj weight and aise of trucka and mechanical equipment has increased 
the productivity of the individual driver. Years ago a horse and wagon required 
a 10-hour day to move only 10 tona of earth. Today a driver operating a 10-ton 
dvaap trucK can move SO tona of earth in two hours lass working time at one- 
fourth the cost par ton. 

In warehousing, the use of electronics, select mechanism, automatic con¬ 
veyors and automatic loading and unloading equipment have been combined with 
other advances to make operations at new warehouses largely automatic. Ware- 
houairig has been msrxed by the development of unitized loads, roller and chain 
bad truexa, wheeled pallet adapters, pslletizers, depalletizers, conveyor syst 



el«ctr')nlc sorting, and a ..icle araa of electronic devices. 


Inventory data process eliminates much of the manual pap*'r w rit In ware¬ 
housing and Increases the uaa of machines In record keeping. 

The result la fewer Jobs. 

Autonation haa permitted present workers In the Industry to produce more per 
employee. At the same time, the greater output or productivity, by permitting the 
as'e or fewer workers to produce more, means that the Industry does not hire new 
workers. Th \ produces what might be called the "iceberg" effect — unemployment 
which la not attributed to any particular industry but which is generalized. 
Irployment opportunities do not exist for those entering the labor market or for 
those losing their Jobs In other Industries. This has been true even in the 
trucking Industry which haa shown marked growth over the past few decades — a 
growth sufficiently rapid to counteract dlmished job opportunities ste. ing from 
automation. 

A c^namlc and effective organizing program has helped to offset Teamster 
Union membership losses due to tmchnologlcal or automation unemployment. The 
Teanatera' Union haa been the only major trade union which has aggresslv' 7 
Kept pace with the giant strides of the American economy since the end of 
World War II. Other unions and their members have undoubtedly suffered to a 
far greater extent. We join with them, and with the rest of the American 
labor movement, in stressing that It la time to take action on several fronts 
LO do something for the vlctlna of automation-created joblessness. Without a 
sharper rise In jobs than has been taking place In recent years, our unemploy¬ 
ment problem may well become a nightmare. 
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* Evan the Natiunal Association of K^nuf. ' era, in it.s weekly publication, 

■AM N'lwa. coi. -1 idea that employnBDt''probletna will be "severely mati'nifiad by 

t 

autoaetion-anforead oeaupational shifts." This report adds that the need for 
production uorsera "has been decreasing despite higher output because of higher 
aiei'Is, •echanisation and technological improvement." It looks forward to still 
mechanisation and displacement. 

• should like to present to this Conmittee a film titled, U^ndern Autona- 
tioo. filmed in California's Imperial and Salinas Valleys. This 25-minute film 
portraya in vivid color the story of what changes and mechanization have caused 
in the produce industry. 

Shown is the only a.achine in existence which combines harvesting with pro¬ 
cessing to send carrots off to makret within ten minutes after they are pulled 
from the soil. This highly mechanized unit moves at a constant eighth of a 
Bile an hour through a field, gulping carrots at one end and expelling them 
at the other in cellophane packs -- you find them at ar\y supermarket — in an 
incredibly short time. Tnis la a monstrous machine which actually eliminates 
one complete phase — the conventional processing installation which normally 
a pernanent facility located in the nearest conmunity anywhere from five to 
tiT.irty or more miles from tlie field being harvested. For the purposes of con¬ 
trast, the film ahowa such a permanent processing shad, along with the old way 
of harvesting 


Another phaaa if the film treats with harvesting and processing of head 
lettuoe. Hand-cutting of the lettuce contrasts with mobile machines which 
stitch cardbomrd cartona into which the produce is packed for hauling by 
trues to the nearest cooling center, located some miles from the field. 



AutOBAlon raally bagln* at the cooling canter where a huge fork-lift, in one 
^ #1 ee ijr ;v»r, unloada S20 or mora cartons froD a truck in a matter of 

a«*wnia^ A network of convajrora within tha cantar eliminates all human man- 

m 

;ower axcefai. the hands of a half doaon workers in the essential process of 
ohiilina' tha isttuce and loading it into refrigerated trucks or railroad 
cars to ba ap dad off to markat. 

Ua hops that this film will be helpful and instructive to this Committee 
and to ita atsff, in showing tha application of technology to aome of the 
induatriaa and operations in which our members are employed. The film also 
ms'-ia^lear tha mai\y ways in which mechanization is displacing workers. 

f.PalleiMH Nia^ n..11 anti vq gar Inini' nn Automnt.ir i 

Collactiva Bargaining — tha trada union's tool — has developed a variety 

4f^ 

of sjlutiona to autamationi greater wage increases; guaranteed employment on a 
yaar-rouiul baaia; ahortar hours with no loss in take-home pay; broader seniority 
rl.|nta In'Luling preferential hiring rights for laid-off workers; retraining 
.iaplaced woraera at company expense; diamiaaal pay; improved panaion plans, 
Inrlutiing earlier ratiramant and vesting of benefits after relatively short 
paricKi of aarvica; ate. Thaaa collective bargaining proviaiona constitute, in 
caaanea, a form of aoeial coat of automation for industry. They call for a 

high dagraa of aoeial raaponaibility by management. 

♦ 

But thaaa collective bargaining arrangements between a company or an indus¬ 
try ami a union ara aaaentially only shock abaorbera or atop gaps. They con- 
atltuta marely~ Qia firat line of defanae against automation unemployment. 

tally thay ara designed to cope with the problem of "temporary" unemployment. 




i 





-t' r • r " jot literally Jiiappears und€;r automation 

f- -t .nr-t iy, O' i ' otivc tsrcalnlrig contract ^Ttn^t^ong cnnnt.t i^rfinte 
^'n.irtuaitlaa ''•-,•1 loctlvp. bars^aining alone cannot cope with 
? proi?sar‘4a f ••atomation-induced unemployment. The complexity 

; 

' t , ; c. for in effort beyond that of any sin,;le union, or singlej 

f 

...ry, -! H’fw' c Industry, or cv nblntd labor-management effort. 

Labor An 1 ’=■.^ncgament ahou i continue to sc.jk so-utions to the labor prob- 

fioo'".’ cut jf Hutom?*^-;;.. But these private solutions, in the final 

% ^ 

?*« '•'o only hr llinlte:And temporary. 


wOi i >'-t' V* targzlnlng affects only a fraction of our total economy. 

C": or fvctora — t^?, monetary credit, and fiscal icy, etc. — are more 
i;r-r«schIng in their consequences. We must therefore develop a proper 

natlor. 2 l economic »",d su cial environment to’.make the achievements of 

V_ 


’ollsctiv* br»*“;slnlng «nd labor-manegfiraBijL coo^ieration succes.'^ful. 

, > c:\- Y ’v'lr 

Nstlonsl ful i-etr.plwyslent economic pnllciea are caKrid for — both to 
jet’^ end to sustain purchasing power. As stated by the ed’itors of 
■o.! ■ *'ir.,i"r *1 '.H year, "ins vital ta. x ahead it. one of job creation, 

snd the vltj' energizing currents here” are national not regions, in aci.pe." 


I 


If tschnoKi.'^i'aI pr^grin to be orderly, we .must tackle the unempluy- 

fav.nt Drollc-m promptly colons’ scale.. The national ufll-be,ng requires 

« 

it; In* ■’'c;.:'^'.e exlstenc* of our present social and economic order demands 
^ . hjll employment must be our goal if we are to avoid the nightmare problem 
r.apl T saent an ;^ uaLmsnt craated by technological "pr ,ress," 



I 

% 


f f 

1t.ls caiia for effeo^ve implementation of the .,iployinent RcX. of 1946 so 
aa vide a Xintly expand.ng economy. Ue need increased eona umer pur- 

-naalnt[ power *-BatA our growing; productive capacity and increased business 
investment to further create employment and stimulate consumption. 

1^ need allied programs consisting of wage supports, tax measures, training 

retraining programs, relocation subsidies, and other security guarantees to 
W^hno<ica]ly displaced workers and their families. But above all, there must 
^Job at the end of the line fcr those willing and able to work. Otherwise, 
tea’^ social insarsnce systems and retraining and placement resources are of 
little use. This is why the full emyloyTEanty goal, must be the capstone of our 
national policies. 

• I , 

In spite‘Of our vaunted American standard of living", there are stMl millions 
f American families lining on sub-standard incomes. In spite of our vast wealth, 

tna gap Iwi'ween need fulfillment in the public soctcr is enormous — in educa- 

* 

tipn, hea|^.,-^lua clearance — pualic housing — metropolitan re-development, and 

preservation and development of natural resources. When we build school classrooms, 

0 

-loaDltijii, labile housing, and all the other things our people need, private indus¬ 
try wi’^1 have more boJine:^ and people will ». . full employment. 

I ikitloA, we have to adjust our thinking to an age of abundance, rather 
-ifiiiirr aca*-?! cy, *an I auto-ation hel^s to supply that abundance. Automation can be 

M 

oaad to aerva aen and«t. men. But if workers lose their Jobs, or are never 

birao, bacaua^ct'^utoatation, then the central purpose of our economic activity i 
^ retie society ia defeated. £concoic progreua must be equated with human 

• I ^ 

^ , Fcr thi^. wewnee'd a constantly expanding economy, to abaorb both new 

‘Jio.Br cilap^cad by technical advances. Pull employment is the answer! 


. #'* ' 


I 
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T«ohnol 4 t;C'»■ 4i,8ng«9 fo the ^rucking •*. :%v-.try :Ave taken a />ir,iety of forms 

^ y ^ 

. ■ fever, they .^o ; reai^ 

♦ 

> • <• 

■■."■ Bucr. ■■ navB. iiccurra^ .in me J^ass-^i'-oduction industries Or even other 1 

%. -I 

trineportetion IndistMea such as |t« e *■ irIine, water carriers and even the rail- 

4 ' • f 

rcsd rnduatrlea. ' \ •* 

^ i ' 

Cutwardljr, the IrU'O^ng indus‘*y does not seem to have changed much in 

oheraeter. deepite ’ta t^c^moua gr.owth. Yet the cumulation of a variety of 

teohnologicel change*, have al^.e-r^down employment in^a rapidly-growing industry 
, ' 

a>.d have enebded the preaent work force to produce mere. 

■ 

. loe following tabI 4 ehowa •-tt trucking employment in the last decade has 

' ' V * 

- The i vjuatry'.a )tutput" -* intercity ton miless 


IND£X^ 




MILES Ot' FREIGifr AND EMPLOYME.YT IN THE 


, '■ ■ ». 

^1949=100) 


leer 

Intercity 

Ton Mi.esZl 


■a 

1949 , 

100 

100 

4l 

137 

110 

10Si 

161 

122 

■ua? * 

148 

127 

• ' 

169 

134 

^19S4 

161 

133 

1955' 

173 

145 

. 

173 

151 

.W57 

176 

154 

r95e 

176 

150 

;9&9 

196 (Eat.) 

161 


/J, - Intercity ton-mllea of Claaa I, II, end III Intercity common and contract 
motor carriera of pr>pejty, operating under Interstate Commerce Gommlsaion 
authority. 

“ Full-tiae ecuivalent esplcyeea. Full-time equivalent employment measures 
••t»“y»»r8 of full-time employment of wage and salary workers and *ts equiva¬ 
lent In wrm performed by part-time workers. Excluded are estimates of 
employees engaged in public warehousing. 
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To onablo truekora ta carrjr longer and heavier hauls, motor carriers and aquLp- 
■ent aan ifeoturera have been developing lighter equipment carrying more payload with¬ 
out Of\y booet in the gioea ■axlmum weight or length or height of the vehicle 
^ A pereliel trend involvea changee In the uaage of units now available, changes 

refleoted in the 60-foot tendeae eeen frequently In the Vest, and in the big 98-foot 
or more "louble bottoaa* (two trailera pulled by a alngle tractor) now authorized In 
eeverel eeetern end mid-weatern atatea. 

Oee >9f the dieael engine in trucae continues to grow. Ten years ago some 5 per¬ 
cent of ell beevy-duty trucks were diesel powered. Now more than 25 percent are so 
Ippad The superior fuel econoa^ of dleaela permits the use of more powerful 
inee, wh'oh in turn produce higher deily mileage. 

Witnin the next few yeera truck enginea with double the power of those now on 
the roede will begin to mexe their appeerence. Since they will be capable of higher 
aiatelDBl iDeeda a ..op ,t the new Federal highway system, they offer the promise of a 
draaetie epeedup in long-dletence truck acnedulea. 

There hea teen e steady Increase in allowable weights and In length of trucks 
end treiiare. In 1966, there ware 11 atatea which Halted over-all tractnr- 
aaBltreilar length to feat end three atetaa iapoaad a Halt of 48 feat. Today, 
ell atatae allow et iaeet e 60-foot ccabinetion, with SS atatea at that figure; 
four allow 66 feat} eleven 60 feet, and three 65 feat or more. In addition, certain 
toll roads hove authorised the use of 98 to lOb-foot "double bottom" tendem trailers 
In 1946 unite of 28-30 foot In length led in van trailera produced (27.5^> 

Ib> J9^i0.#*’-0< of the trellere wore in tne 38 to 40-foot category. 



Kvan OTar tha paat faw aontha, aavaral atatea have announced new permiaalble 
langtha aad walghta for thalr hl^hwaja. for exeaple, the Diatriet of Coluabla now 
allowa 4o-foot tratiara. Kentuoaj paraita 60-fooi tractor and aamltrailer jombina- 

lo South Carolina and Michigan, S5-foot cor.bination8 are permitted. In Utah, 
00-foot unite ara approved, with paraita granted annuallj to 65-foot rigs. Maximua 
ualghta of thaaa unite in Utah can go aa high aa 79.JOO Iba. Although Pennsylvania 
prohlblta doublea or tandeaa. It allowa nlngle trailers aa long as 60-feet on its 
turnpika (but only 55 faat off It). 

Tbaaa llbaraiiaad llalta on weight and length aean bigger and fewer trailers 
for ahjr given tunnage to ba haulrd. In tha abaanca of increaaed voluaa«-<^!ila 
^auld, orNOouraa, alt^raaly affect \ba-Joba of drlvera and p let fora Vian 

An uo».aual aaaltrallar haa baan davalopad. It haa no axle between the rear 
aad oan ba tipped, tilted, lowered to atraat level, or raiaed to the height 
f platforat up to 52 Inohaa to facilitate loading or unloading. It ia reported 
that tnla daalgn, not yat In such uae, cuta cargo-handling coats 55 percent 

A new half-atraddla aaaitrellar haa Juat been put into test uae. It can pick 
up or ualoed a full-langth trailar load c.' pallatlaad freight in 60 second 

The use of a/eolally oullt cargo tank^ equipped with conveyors for unloading 
ihaa baooas wldasprssd In the tranaportailon of bulk loading in powder or granular 

I 

such as Clour, portlsnd caasnt, s.-xl livestock feed. •< 

^ 1 , n •—I rlKetlai 

■ • 

A "teohnol glcsl” v.hsnge of a sort — naaaly, coordination of trur'k shipments 
with rail, water and al- carrier ssrvloe — ia *.aklng place in vhe fora of "piggy- 
baok,” "fisnyback* ^nd container Isation. Such coordination tends to reduce Job 
opportut. Itlss for ovar-the-road or long-lins drivers. 
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PigC/bsCK ia tha handling of highwajr trailera or containers on railroad flat cars; 
fiahjrbaek ia tha handling of auch containera on ahipa. Containerization is essentially 
pra-paeaaging freight in va.)-aiaad containers, saving handling and packing costs. Under 
tnia concept, piggyback ia nothing acre than treating truck trailera as containers 

Piggyback, fiahybacK and containerisation may be thought of as a t'lpeline on wiieeis, 
ainca the ayaten allowa door-to-door delivery without breaking bulk between carriers. 

The contaiiiar (whether a highway trailer, van or box) is designed to travel wit i ease 
on shipa, railway flat cara or on the road. 

Containerisation differa fron piggyback which employs truck trailers which are 
loaded directly froa the road onto railroad flat cara. In the newer system, similar 
treiiara ara uaed for containers but the wheels and chassis are detachable and there 
ia no neceasity to haul tha running gear along with the cargo 

T j tha extent that piggyback, for example, provides for transport of trailers 
or containers on railroed flatcarsy^than on the highways, many truck drivers formerly 
operating on intercity runs are dinpl..'*ed. Though piggyback traffic represents at 
present a ansll fraction of inter-city freight, it is growing fast. The nation's 
railroads hauled 500,000 piggyback carloads in 1960. That was 35^ above the 1959 
figure and 5 3 times the total for aa recent a year as 1955 

Pi^/bsca loadings have eatabliahed new records. Fast, solid piggyback trains, 
aohedulad at speeds close to those of the fastest passenger trains, are accelerating 
tha use of piggyback, 

Piggyback and its counterpart, containerization, require less packing and 
packaging and involve leas handling ~ another form of automated transfer of cargo, 
bor require~ents are reduced, thereby affecting workers' earnings and job security 
PiM/backing of autos has already coat the joba of about 16,000 Teamster members 
angagad in the delivery of new ciira from the auto assembly plants to automobile dealers 
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The Special Products Divlalan of Moore-Handley Hardware Co.. Inc. of Birmingham, 
haa explained how Ita own containers are used In distributing Ice cream for National 
Dairy Products Corp. In Michigan — a special case inasmuch as Michigan laws require 
that a aecon i container In a unit be placed on a four-wheel trailer, (in moat States 
two or more containers are placed on a transport aeml-traller chasaia.) 

The containers are loaded at the central plant In Kalamaxoo with an asaortnient 
f 2,50(.i gala, in eacn container. The transport train then takes the containers * 

various cities, dropping one container at a time in, say — Grand Rapids. Lansing 

Holland, Jackaon, Hliladale, Benton Harbor and others. 

I he loaded container la exchanged for an empty at each point, and the standby 

refrigeration equipment of the loaded unit la plugged Into an electrical circuit 
Sometime later, the local route man will pick up the full container for local 
delivery. 

Carriers of household goods are also pushing the use of containers, especially 
when faml.los are moving long distances. Van-Pak, Inc., of Des Moines, Iowa, has 
developed an 6-foot by 8-foot by 7-foot container for rail, truck or ship. It uses 
these containers for Ita own hauling of household goods and also leases them to other 


eommon carriers for other uaea. 


National Van Lines of Chicago, Illlnolc is also experimenting with containers 
that nestle on a apeclal flatbed truck trailer, six to the trailer 

The Interesting thing which haa developed from the transport of household goods 
In containers moving to and from overseas bases, to and from points and places li 
the 0. S la the Thrullner In which household goods or commercial freight may be 
packed r'^ht In the house or factory. These smaller cardboard containers are thei 
taken to the container stations and fitted Into the ocean container In groups of 


two, three, four, alx or eight. The ocean container Is then moved by ship to the 


Li 
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rB':eivin( •tation ovaraaaa, or in the case of Inbound traffic, to the atatlon In 
tl.la eountrjr an the Attantie Coaat, Pacific or Gulf Coast, where the ocean con¬ 
tainer la renoved and the aeparate thrulinera are moved to a houaehold gooda 
carrier or linehaul trailer for delivery direct to the conaignee’s home, factory 
or atore, where the thrulinera are unpacked and diacarded. This means only one 
haniling at each end. If aie trnnsport ia uaed, the thruliner will go direct to 
t e airplane, allalnating the uati of the ocean container on foreign ahlpments 

George A. Homel A Co. aends freah meat from ita Austin, Minnesota pscking- 
houae to rruatonera in Minneapolia-St. Paul by aluminum refrigerator containers; 
each over-the-road tractor-trailer haula three containers, and these are con¬ 
veniently split up among local delivery trucks in the cities. 

Along with the containers, wliich can move right ti.rough from point of origin 
to point of destination with the freight sealed in, new equipment for handling 
Urn • ia asking ita eppaaranca. 

One of the aoat remarkable in appearance ia the self-propelled, vertical lift 
fraa-trave.ing crane developed Jointly by Seatrain Lines of New York and Travellft 
lagiaaariag Co. of Sturgeon Bey, Uisconain, which ia described as the "first switch¬ 
ing engine of the truckii^ industry." 

C'Idly resembling a spider, on four tall legs, each rolling on an aircraft type 
tire, it atreddlea a trailer cheaala, lifts the container vert'cally between its 
iega, then riaiblea off to deposit it elsewhere without the need for rails, special 
paving or tractor towing power. 

Operated by one nan, the "spider" can carry 25 tons at 10 miles an hour 

aa fir larger Iteaa of‘this type are on the drawing board. 
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S, Rnad SwatABa 

Th« P*i«r«l-Ald Hlghwajr Act of 1956 Initiated a new nulti-billlon dollar hlgh- 
wajr progran. Thla naw ajatan of Intaratata highwaya will mean n.ore auatalned high 
apa»>i aovasant an. thua acre yearly alleaga par truck or tractor-trailer. Coabined 
with the aoonoalos of actor vehicle alsea and walghta, the National Interstate High¬ 
way Syatea ahou.d bring with It naw rtandarda of highway utilisation, moving traffic 
faatar and acre aafaly. The highway oooati.ctlon program la certain to bring sub¬ 
stantial banaflta to the highway carrlera In reduced pclnt-to-polnt travel time, 
raluoad alleagaa, fewer accldanta, etc. Another benefit, of course, are fewer 
'rivers tecausa of losa travel lima due to higher average speed 

Bsosbona of the expanded Federal State highway program la tha preaantly desig¬ 
nated 41,0Cl)-alla Systaa of Intiiratata and Defanaa Highwaya. Tha Interstate System 
^olns 42 atsta oapltsl oltlaa and 90 percent of all cltlaa over 50,000 population 
It sarvae 66 paroant of tna urban and 45 percent of the rural population, and Is the 
key highway network froai tha atandpolnt of Federal Interaat In productivity and national 
dafmnaa. idhan ooaiplatad, tha 41,000-mlla ayatam will represent approximately 1.2 
paroant of total road alleaga but will carry 20 percent of the traffic 

~i.a Interstate System will Incorporate, aa It la built, the mort modern 
taohnlquas of highway construction and dealgn. It will ba a controlled access 
aapraasway and 96 paroant of the preaantly dsalgnatad mllsags will consist of 
llvl la II hlg ways of four lanes or more. Thla mileage, whan added to anticipated 
lai rovaaants on other primary highwaya, will maan that by 1976 wa shall have 
69,000 miles of divided highway alleaga of tha moat modern dasl'n, compared to 
li.TtO mllae of this ty^'S facility In use today and 5,575 mliaa In 1948 

An essential part of the new program la tha extensive prevision for urban 
highway facilities, which will Include by-paaa routes around our major cities 
aa wall aa Improved axpraaawaya w thin urban areas. These will maan faster and 


IT- 
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■ore efficient aove-ent of intercity traffic with a minimum of delay ana congeatioti 
The national ayetan of interatate highways will help the trucking indualry in 
tha long run. Haavy trucka on the road are now greatly retarded in climbing steep 
hilia and wiDr«ing thair way throu^gh congeated traffic of towns and cities. The new 
highway ayctea will reduca the ahnrpneaa of grades and will bypass c>ngested areas 
This will re iuca wear and Bainteniince of vehicles. Because of less movemer t in ''ow 
gear, it will cut '>ut fual conaumpt'on per ton-mile. By reducing over-the-road 
time,.the naw highwaya will increaae ailaage per driver-hour and on many runs, 
wil.. t.-.eraby cut labor cost. In intercity trucking, over-the-rcad costs constitute 
a auci. higrer portion of the total than is true of railroading, atid these savings 
will be important. 

Since tha naw ayataa ia to touch all 48 states. It will provide express higli- 
waya along rcutea whera they a imply don't exiat today — thus opening the oppor¬ 
tunity for much faster delivery schedules over longer distances 

Tha higher average speed possible through extensive use of moderri roads and 
turnpiaaa anablaa trucking firms to axtand overnight service to more distant 
points, thus widening thair markets, whila improving schedules of regular delivery 
points. The higher speed allows the driver to cover mure miles within hia hours 
of service limits. 

The combination of icproved roads and advances in power equipment have had 
the effect of increasing tha average speed of a motor truck moving d<wn the high¬ 
way without material'.y increasing its maximum speed. 

Many states are increasing permissible truck speeds to 55 m.p.h. Also, nary 
turnpike r lada permit apeeda up to ri./ m.p.h., which will increase the average miles 
per hour. With improved highwaya, the driver will not develop as much fatigue on 
the new highwaya aa was formerly developed 10 years ago on the then existing 



highways 


L I 


A recent report to Congress indicates "that the controlled-sccess highway is 
et least ZA ti-iea as safe as the ordinary highway, and in some instances has a 
fatality rate as low aa one-fifth of the national average of all streets and high¬ 
ways.” The report adds that "significant savings in travel time and greater con¬ 
venience in travel are important by-products of highways having full control of 
eccesa 

The New York State Thruvay on June 1, 1960 established a uniform speed limit 
of 60 m.p.h. for trucks aa well tis passenger ^srs. Tandem trailer or double- 
bottca rigs will still be Halted to a SO-mile maximum speed because specifica¬ 
tions for their special brakes, hitches, safety chains and other equipment were 
beaed on that top speed. 

With better highways and more powerful equipment, more miles can be covered 
in shorter period of time, enabling the trucker to expend his services. Previously, 
00 given trips, a driver woull have to lay over sway from home, because he could 
00 * caaplate the round trip to his home terminal without violating the maximum 
driving tlaii allowable either under law or under the collective bargaining con¬ 
tract. Today, such trips can be operated on a round trip basis -- again reducing 
the need for drivers. 

4. Hot*'” nr rW-—<nr>« 

rheeconoaiea of the new highways will be greater, of course, as new vehicular 
arrangeaentfl eaerge designed for new highway conditions. Illustrative of these is 
the double bottoa operation now under way on certain toll roads, in which two semi- 
treiiera are drawn by a single power unit. 

/I - The Fetferal Rnie In Hiohuev Safeiv. 86th i^ongress, Ist Sessioi.. House Docume-nt 

No. 93. March 3, 1959. P. 3, 60. 
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or "(loubla operations ara not new In trucking. They are 

ooBSoo In the Meet. Uhet le r9w about the latest developaents Is that these tan- 
deee are Urger and heavier than otnsra and thay Involve toll highways. 

In aoat Instancas, the tractor has lass horaapnwer than the sun of the two It 
dlaplaoaa. Partially offaat.lng tha reduction In the number of power units, an 
additional dolly hsa to be provided to support one end of the rear senl-traller 
Dndar these olrciatatancaa, tha chief operating economies are as followsi labor, 
fual, depredation, Intaraat, and maintenance. While economies will vary widely 
between oparstlona, a saving of percent, say frjm euf par traller-mlle down to 
la Btot unreallatlo for operator? favorably altuatad. A significant portion 
of this aavln^, of course, la lost by tha nacjsalty for supplying tractors and 
drivers Jor the short-haul Interchange at entrances jrd exits to the main hlgh- 
way. 


Tha use of "double bottxa* t”actor-tral■jr combinations has been authorised 
Oh tha Haw Tu.x. Maaaschuaetta, Qhln, Kansas, Indiana and Illinois Turnpikes or 
tall roads. Tha doubles extend up to 100 ft. overall. And the use of doubles 
Shy expand further. 

Currently, tha Bureau of Public Roads and the American Association of State 
Highway Offlolsla are stu4ylng tha poaalbllltlaa of using double bottoms op 
fadaral-ald highways. 

W Thus far, taste of double-bottoa operations have bean successful on all thru- 
ways and turnplaaa whara thay have bean oonducted. On the Ohio Turnpike, at least 
too doubles use tha artary aaoh aonth. 

ttMt thaaa add up to, of course, la higher productivity — more tone of'freight 
aovad par aas and par vahlola. Tha double slsa rigs cjvloualy cut labor costs; one 
driver hauls twice as such. Fuel consumption la leas. Time consumed Is less. Net 
fa.lags to the truckar ara hors than 2C percent par mile. 







There are wage aavinga due to the hauling of a double load with one tractor. 

■ expedited due to the higher epeeda attainable, and the absence of 
lo lights on the through highways. With fewer stops and atarta, wear and 
tiraa, gaara and wnginaa ia less. 

fender hooa-upa enable the truckers to move more payloads per power unit, 
lei.> la to say per a major alico of invested capital. The customary trsctor- 
ral.er aomtlnation in New York, for example, la limited to 65,000 pounds, but 
.tO.uuv.pourda ia authorixel on the New York State Thruway. Double bottoms, 
Uiarafore, may wall aean doubling truck payloada and reduced operating coats. 

. Of extreme importance ia the fact that if the Thruway vehicles prove them- 
^vea an I show that vahielea of greater lengths and groas loads are practical 
fu.^y eom||^tible w<th Thruway facilities, then theae same vehicles are 
cparatlonal on anj highway design simixar to the Thruway. 

I Tho Now 'Yorx Thruway operations involves the use hf break-up points at 

7?ha^9a to allow the individual units of the combinstious to be taken off 
S £3 state'a regular highway system. As individuel units of the combinations 
K loaded to conform with the atats's sixe and weight laws when operated 
■ ^ Ivlduslly, they can be taken to and from the inter-chxnge points with con- 
looal road tractors and operated legally everywhere in the state, 
l For all the llmltstAons of the double bottom rigs, it should be regarded as 


^ For all the llmltstAons 
^ a( a number of poaa 

aur“ly amsrg* from th 
^ certainly a 


ible new vehicular arrangements, some of which will 


' amsrg* from the novel traffic characteristics of the new highways. 
rij.i certainly adapt Itnelf to the opportunities of the roadway, and 
A the fats of the duubls bottom, as such, the economies of the new 
^wlll probably go wall bsyond those afforded to vehicles of present 
'.t.e tima being, the engineering of the vehicle has outrun the 




i 


4 


ring of th« roadwajr 


t this la not likely to last 


ther type of labor aavlng occura In reduction of coata, Involved In making 

lug tanaena or .:oubla bottcna at tur.>;)ljce entrances and exlta. The Wolf 

> 

experleent In Texaa, typlflea thla aapect of labor navlr<g. The Wolf 
aelf-propelled van which can be hoked In tandem and by mechanical 
na, boQh" power plantn can be utilised to propel the load carried. Thla " 
, If proven aucceaaful, would eliminate one driver In moving tandem trailer 
t from the terminal make-up area to the turnpike entrance, at point 

’lera are hooked together and carried over the turnpike to the proper turn 
t, at which point It xa again neceaaary to break the tandem trailers Into 
rate unl^a. At entrance and exit then an additional driver la needed 
talnera two 20-fort trailers which can be combined Into a single 
It or used aepsrately — will be Intr xluced soon. They will allow 
the load for a alngle tractor at a midway route point. 

-onpany (Chicago dxpreaa, Inc.) has Initiated runs between Philadelphia 
, over ti.e Pennsylvania, Ohio and Indiana Turnpikes with a truck trailer 
In length. The van operatea on the turnpikes as a alngle trailer, but 
bigger ^'ila can be converted }nto trailers of 40 and 20 feet. The 40- 


^ la uaual. It can carry up to 60,000 pounds, compared with around 


1 


a 40-foot unit, haa a S,650 cubic foot capacity as against 2,S00 for 
I tral.er. Over-k^l costs. Including labor, are lower, on a ton-mile 
of larger loads per unit 


e the co-called * louble botton," two trailers In tandem behind a alngle 
. ^ Ich the bU van la related. It Is designed to enable a carrier to 
re freight payload per power unit and thus reduce line-haul, operating 


A 
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palleta are iapractlcal. 

puahbutton loading ramp moves up, down and out to match 
a evar-chat^ing tailgate heights and cuatom-flta the truck 

to the dock, forming a bridge between truck beda and terminal 
^ floora. 

* S. Am V'rhead traveling hoiat makea loading a one-man Job and 
' enda load.ag bottlenecka. 

4- A I uanbutton -i>.bile conve/or aenda a'Tull truckload into the 

, warehouae. TruckToada of egga move frootruck to warehouae in 

* » 

^ * * aaa t^n 5 ainutea at Poultry Producera of Centi^al California, 

^ San^^andro, bjr aeaaa of a powered winch conveyor that movea 

aliewaya on rails, up and down the dock, 
r 

5. Gravity pulla a pallet rljht into a truck or trailer through 

-« 

• a gravity-roller ayiitem operated by one man. Uaed with pre- 

agMablad loada, thia technique loada a l,^u cubic foot 
** . trailer in 50 aeconda. Roller eonveyora extend out of the 

I * w.«rahouae, ^aeroaa doeka, to truck doorJ. Each truck deck ia 
^ alao fittad with rolier eonveyora. Furniture pheked in con- 

f 

• ta'.n^a, ridea or aimple plywood palleta which, wit i .i alight 

puah/^roll into the truck. 

• L . 

^ naw £K-dVr terminal in Brooklyn, N. T., features a dual, aami-automatlc 
fre ight ' itu: ayatam 

Inaicie.'hia SSI by 97-foot doea area are two almost concentric mechanical 
tov liama, capable of handling 460 carta. The outer line conveys shipments 
frmn ra'<iivj.ag cioora to a control center through wi|!c'h all freight paaaea 
The aytta- differs trw other operstiona in that the inner (or shunt) line 
"almost thinks for itsalf.* 


A 






Froa th« eontrol eantar a control clerk can direct a awltch cart to proceed 
OD the ehunt line dlractlj ao>d eccuratelj to an/ of S2 doora In the terminal for 
loading cr unloading. Lf the control clerk ao Inatructed, the awltch cart would 
proceed to an eananbl/ area to wait until a treller waa ready for ita ahlpment. 
The enpi BSln It on alaple, dependable and teeted mechanical princlplea. Inclln- 
lag fl oore ware uaed In atrataglc placea, raaultlng In moramant of switch carta 
tgr the force of grerlt/. '' 

In operation, the outer line conva/a each switch cart from unloading doora 
to the control center. Thera, a clerk checks the cart for number of places and 
daatloetlon. He then dials a door number of a countdown unit located waiathigh 
on each of the switch csrta. This Initiates one of the terminal's Important 
Innoretloos. 

If e deeigoeted door Is read/ for shipment, the clerk engages the awltch 
oert In the ehunt Hoe. For each door, there la one ridge adjacent to the line, 
la on rlige 7onota dowL one number. If door #10 had been dialed, there would be 
one click In the countdown device for each door the awltch cart paaaed. At the 
tenth cl'ck, the cert has arrived at door #10 The cart automatical!/ diaengagea 
Ltaaii*' I'rom Hn-, rii.ici turna onto one of the spur lines for unloading. There 
•are three apura at each of 22 d< ora. 

Vnen e tra'ier heeded for the ahlpment destination la not available at the 
time the switch cart reached the control centar, then the control clerk would 
sot send the cert directl/ to a door. ^ 


Insieed, tne clerk would still dial the door number, but would engage the 
cert la another part of the ehunt line for towing to tha assembly area. An 
electrlcel "manor/” device operated b/ the control nnn guides the switch cart 
la this eras. 



In tha a:>faabljr area, the awitch carta majr be on anjr of 19 llnea, each of 
lAion haa raoa for 12 ccrta. Theae llnea slope gentljr toward, and are conne>;ted 
to, the a .unt line, bjt a pin placed in tne floor preventa then from entering. 

Uho.i the appropriate trailer la reaiy, the pin la released, and the awitch carta 
roll onto the line and procaad to the dialed doer. The llnea nove oi 100 feet a 
einute. . ' 

Three oontrol clarka can work in the control center at peak perlcda ai;d 
allow three tinea aa auch freight to be hind led. 

A aoala incorporated into the ahunt line ajratem weigha each awitch cart 
iuMdla;#!/ at tha control center, recording tho weight on a apecial tape. 

Thia haipa inaure quality control over the aerviwing of cuatoaera' freight by 
paraitting a croaa chack of acaled weight and billed weight, thua minimizing 
poaalblllty of ahortagea or overagea. 

At th^ 20 of the 52 doora of the terminal that are not aerviced by the 

ahunt ayataa, "fedd" freight la handled. An odd freight area, for freignt that 

t 

canne^ bo hand lad on awitch carta becauae of unusual ahape or Jize, ia adjacent 
to tha*control center. Thia area alao provides space and facilities for handling 
■problaa" or "apodal" ahipmenta, auch aa "rush," "rod label" and "hold for pick¬ 
up* and ao on. Fork lift truck and four-wheel carta are available for special 
typos of freight. The ahunt lino, however, handles 90 percent of the ahipmenta. 

Because of the ahunt line syatea, it ia not necessary that there be in¬ 
bound ari outbound aidea of the terminal, aa ia conventional in other terminal 
oporationa. 

Aa a tractor-trailer coabination prepares to leave the area, its axle weights 
aro recorded both at tha acala and in the terminal dispatch office. 

Another large teminal Juat outside Chicago (Olaon Transportation Co.) haa 




s dock which pernl'^f loading or unloading of 150 trucka aimultaneousljr. Deaigned 
to handle alx Billion pounds of freight per day, the dock contains a freight car 
conveyor, which coaplete^^ circuit of the dock in a continuous movement every 12 
Binutea.^ Among other ndling equipment are a mechanized barrel handling apparatus, 
forv lift trucaa for all load sines, and overhead cranes 

An autOBatic truck acale alLowa a driver to weigh without leaving his cab. 

/ 

A green light Indicates when to pull ahead to weigh each axle The driver leaves 
hia tru# only once Inatead of the uaual three times.v His scale ticket is picked 
up at a coBp .ter 150 feet froB the acale, leaving the acale free for the next 
truck. At the coBputer location there will'be an electronic telescriber system 
ccnatantly tranaBittlng instructions to the men who shuttle equipment between the 
^dock and the yard. 

AutoBstic dockboards speed backing to the dock, and allow safer unloading 




A |etwork of pneumatic tubes will relay the freight bills. 


Uaing cloaed-circuit TV as an operational tool, the chief dispatcher at 
Tale .ranaport Corp. uaea 10 TV monitor acreens and a public address system to 
direct loading and unloading of 200 to 300 trucks nightly at one terminal. 

A well-known grocery chain is using high-spped electronic, computers to 
aiaplify truckloading, that ia, to load goods in the reverse order of delivery 
avopa. The coBputera prepare Invoices that indicate the sequence in which the 
goods ordered by individual stores are to be placed on the delivery truck. This 
Beans a quick turn-around for the trailer. 

Truckera are now turning to automated and electronic data processing to 
handle billing and related activities. 


The trucking industry long has been confronted with an almost overwhelming 
voluBe ef paperwork that must be performed within tight time limits. One company. 
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for oxM^le, (Norwalk Truck Lines) haa upwards of 10,000 freight bills alone to 
proeaaa dailjr and a large nuaber of cuatoaer collections to conplete in a like 
period of tiaa. 

Conaaquuntlj, aoaa truck lines hare installed electronic computers in their 
africes, to re lava clerical probieaia and handle paperwork volume. Computers 
ere uaed for revenue accounting processing and keeping track of accounts 
raoalvable aa wall as Interllna accounts pa/sble. I 

Uhlla parforalig revenue accountli^, these electronic systems also produce 

ansa mauB.'aaant control data aa quality and quantity of freight handled; out- 

bounI and iab^und statistica; quantity balance; etc. Other ccaiputer applies- 

» 

tiooa iooluda payroll processing, maintenance of personnel records, maintenance 
and operating coat pr iceaaing and control, preparation of various regulatory 
reports, etc. 

Ona large sotor carrier haa iostallad a new billing technique which cuts 
bill Qg coats in half yet prepares bills at high speed with greater accuracy, 
new technique differs fros the present ayatam in the manner of copying 
.rars^tl B from bill of lading onto the freight bill after the rate clerk 
haa antsrad the charges. 

Qadsr today's typical aatup, a hilling clerk does the copying onto a 6 - 
10 part freight bill aat. This typing ia usually done at night, under pressure, 
with the average dark typing 60-70 an hour. And a arror factor is not 
0 umiaual. TLia aeaa procedure*la rapeatad often because 50 percent of all ahip- 
santa involve a second carrier, and often a third. 


Ibwavar, the new ayataa ooabinaa the two basic transportation docunenta — 

1 bill of lading and a freight bill. The ahippar'a original writing is uaed for 
all oparatlona, Inoludlag billing and interlining. Instead of a battery of 


« 
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6. Tru<»i' Khintananee 

Klaetronles Is now in process of being applied to truck maintensnce and repair 
An electronic digital coaputer la now available to tajce the guesswork out of 
vshlcle diagnosis and repair. The computer can determine not only which individual 
part in s completa power unit is defective, but approximately how long it is safe 
to seep ths unit containing it in service before it will fail This prediction can 
be made Just three aintues after the vehicle has been hooked up. Without removing 
□r dissaaambling any unit, tha cmputer interrogates the vehicle with a number of 
aenain.' aiaaenta callad transducers and then uaes logic, in much the same manner as 
a a:,illed rechanic would, to diagnose specific mechanical failings. The system is 
so thorough that it can pinpoint a single bearing, gear or cylinder as the potential 
trouble source. Then it prints this information on a card whir»> tells the mechanic 
Just what*a wrong. 

fha computer is not limited to engine, transmission or rear-axle analyses as 
are lubricant sample tasting techniques. The computer can cha>'l<’ out electrical, 
fuel, and braking ayatema as well. Suapecaion testa and metal fatigue measure- 
aants are also poaaibla. 

Tha impact of such equipment on Job opportunities for truck mechanics is 
obvious 
SiiBSaU 


'ha changes in methods and techniques described above have e'ready had a 
significant impact on productivity ’n tha trucking industry and on amployment. 

I The continuea growth of the trucking industry has minimized the adverse conse¬ 
quences %.f sue, changes on emplcyneDt and Job security of the industry's employees, 
It is also possible, however, that the trucking business may undergo a con¬ 
siderable expansion without a corresponding increase in driver employment. State 
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ATTACHMENT B 


AITOMATION AND EMPlJOYMENT TRENDS 


IN THE 


FRUIT AND VEGETABli; 


CANNING INDI5TRY 


Th* ciiniig laduitry one of the firit to uttlixe the principle of 
■ ■iMMtIon. Thi induitry todiy li one of the aoit highly aechnnized of nil 
Amrienn l■d■■tri•■. 

AntMMtIc bon dnaperi, pillet hindling with fork lift truckx, high 
■pood ftlloro, contioooui coohero, ind lutoiatie coie filleri ore but ■ feo 
of tho aotorioio hondllig ond libor living devicei that have been developed. 

Aatonotic anioadiag la done it apeeda up to 2.000 cam per aiinule for the 

aiaaM eaa aiaoa 

Slice vortical rotorta reauin the aioit widely used equipment for the heat 
procosaiag of caaaed foods, equipaieat haa been worked out for loading and 
aaloodiag tho cratea ailoiaa t ici i iy 

Marohoaaiog haa siaiilarly boen aiechiniaed with cases being palletiaed for 
lift-troch atachiag. Owe tnitillition has lutoaiitic palletizers to which the 
aoalod Casoa aro coaveyed from one or more high speed lines 

Noai can cloaiag eqil|aaent has been developed. Very high speed aiultiple- 
hoad (B G iO atatloi) cloning aiichines have been perfected for high speed 


1 1 woa. 


alao caaa 


sporati 


1,000 canj per minute on small and medium 
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Preieat'dijr Mchliei pcrait fraitt and vagatablaa to paaa virtually untouched 
fiaai field lato tho eon. Pita of peachea and apricota are cut out 
awchaelcel Ijr, corea of applea are reaioved. and their akina peeled by 
aiaehlaea 


Technological l■provealellta la the canning Induatry have Introduced 
lacreaaed eaaaery caae-yleld per ton for aonw producta. 


To laanre faat handllag of the crop, harveating and packing are 
ayechroaiaed la a prograai la «hlch awchanlcal picking la paced at an average 
of IH hoera ahead of proceaatng. A aechanlaed picker harveata five tona of 
eero per hoer 


The decree of aiechanlaat Ion la food proceaaing can be llluatrated by 
a ataple atatlatic; la one three-ahift 21-hour day during the 1*>60 aeaaon, 
the Staytoa Caaeieg Co., Stayton, Ore., proceaaed 400,000 Iba. of froien 
core, le addition to the day*a canned pack. 


The Llbby-lcNel1 6 Libby peach cannery at Gridley, In Callfornla'a 

'poach bo«l" haa aMcha;‘aed ita receiving, preparation and proceaaing 

* 

departaeata to handle peachea at a rate better than a ton a alnute. Thia 
Maaa that «hea operatlona are at capacity, aore than one hundred peachea 


ge iet< 


■d of the working day 


At the Caapbell Soup Coapany'a Sacraawnto (Calif.) plant organlaed by 
Teaaatara Local 226, the pleat’a work force haa been cut froa 1,600 to 
1,150 la the peat two yeara by aechanlaatIon - autoaatlc atacking aachlnea, 
neat- achlag aachlaea, and large lift devicea able to handle 200 to 250 
boaea at a tiaai 




In June Wr Edward E Burnt. Preildent of the Nttional Ctnners 

Aatoclation reported: 

Totatercltl food ctnnert have Increaaed their output per man-hour twice 
•t much tt other induttriet in the past decade *' For canners, It is 
ftO percent agalnat 25 percent for induatry as a whole, he stated 

In 1^56, output in canning, preserving 6 freezing increased by about 
40 perrsnt over 1^47 During this same period, production worker employment 
declined by 12 percent (Table I) 


In |958, output per man-hour in thia industry (for production workers 

•nly = waa up ahjitti 60% above the industry level of 1947 

% 

the decline in employment while production, in 
aaea increases from year to year 



in %blea I II relate to the canning industry in the United 
California - the leading state for fruit C vegetable canning - 
r.n.< n even more at art ling. From 1V50 to 1959, production workers 
increased 10&, while svera/<e hours worked reaiained virtually un< hanged 
Production however, increased 62% (Table 3) 


Not all of the increase in output per worker in food processing (or the 
decline in number of workers needed per unit of output) was due to autcmatlon 
Howevmr, thia la largely Just a question of definition When automation is 
defined very aimply aa the displacing of a worker's effort with the uae of 
SMChlnery, then there is no question remaining that automation is by far the 
aioal significant, if , ot the snly factor Involved 


If the above changes in output per man hour had not been accompanied in 


the |950's with increased production demands related to the population 


expanaloa, the reaulta Bight have been dlaaatroua to auny of the local unloni In 
the cannery olvlalon. HoMever, lacreaaed production haa not been aufflclent 
to prevent a decllna In Teaaater eaploynent In food proceedng, becauae of the 
everooeetlng algnlflcance of the autoaatlon trend nd the conaequent productivity 
lacraaaaa which are behind the output per aan hour atatlatlca. 
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TABLE 1 

C«»|«g, PrMvrvlig iind Freetiag: Oatput, Mi-ho«rs, and 
oaipai p«r ni-keMr • |947 . !>e 

(Indexes, 1947 ■ 100) 




^ Tipmipnn- 



Oaipat 

All 

Eaployeoi 

Krodaction 
Morkara 

Production 

Worker 

Haa-keurs 

■'1 • 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

••in 

96.9 

100.4 

99.6 

95.8 

j'i 

102.2 

95.3 

93.8 

91.7 

1950 

109.3 

94.9 

93.3 

92.4 

J951 


98.2 

96.9 

97.6 


119.2 

95.8 

93.9 

93.0 

1953 

125.1 

100.3 

96.2 

96 6 

1954 

126.4 

•' 1 ' 

92.6 

90.3 

1955 

131.9 

95.7 

93.2 

90.8 

|95« 

147.5 

'»»( 

95.6 

95.2 

IW « 

1 

141.4 

93.0 

89.1 

87.5 


IJ9.2 

- ■ i 

92.6 

■- 

68.6 

66.3 


Output ner - 


Eaiployee 

rroduc- 

tlon 

Worker 

rroduc- 

■: ion 

Worker 

Man-Hour 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

98.5 

99.3 

103.2 

107.2 

109.0 

111.5 

11 ^ 

117.1 

118.3 

126.3 

126.0 

127.0 

124.4 

126.9 

128.2 

124.7 

127.4 

129.2 

J33.5 

136.5 

140.0 

137.8 

141.5 

143.3 

150.2 

154.3 

154.9 

152.0 

158.7 

161.6 

150.0 

_J 

157.1 

157.6 


/ 1 frollaleery 

Sonrco; 0. S, of^rtnent of Ijibor, Beroeu of Labor Statistics 
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TABLE 2 

CANNING AND PHESEHVING 

Canned 

Food 

Production Production 

Eaplojreei Norkeri (Mi 11 Iona of 


thoutanda ) 

(1n thouaanda) 

Standard Caaea 

22; ‘ 

l‘)6.6 

49S 

233.3 

204.2 

539 

227.6 

197.9 

526 

236.2 

207.2 

536 

22.‘i.b 

|9.‘>.l 

516 

227.4 

196.3 

542 

233.3 

201 ..*) 

616 

220.6 

187 7 

567 

220.4 

^ 186.6 

589 

223.0 

189.2 

.586 

227.6 

192.7 

600 (annual 


eat.) 

of l^bor Slatlatics: National Caiinera Aatoclatlon. 
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TABLE 3 


Indexes of Fjnplojraent end Hours Worked of Production 
Workers snd Output In the Fruit & Vegetsble Ginning 
■nd Preser. Ing Industry In Cillfornli, 1^50 - 1950 


't f'.'ir 

(1950 100) 

Avenge Nuabrr of 

Production Workers 

Avenge 

Hours Par We< k 

Total 

Cas**! 

/ 

‘*"^1 

/ • 

100 

100 

100 

' 1951 


117.3 

103.0 

147.3 

• 

1952 

• 

113.5 

102.3 

131 .4 

• . ' 


Ill e 

90.5 

124 

r''1 

V 


192.9 

90.5 

130.4 

e # 


109.7 

9^.7 

164.2 

1956 

X 

119.7 

104.5 

190.9 

|95^^ 


Ill.l 

101.3 

164 

1958 • - 


107.6 

100.0 

172.9 

1 

1959 » 

c 

^ Sesrce: 

110 

Csnner/Pscker Annual Yearbooks 

• 

H ) 3 

101.9 
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motherhood 


ATTACHIIENT C 


AITOMATION AM) KMPLOYVKNT I RINDS 


' THE 


HAIRY INDISTRY 


• Vany oairiet are making extensive use of automated machinery This 

not only to the large national chains but to medium-sized, regional 


^^^Bn the da iry^nduNt ry. technoloiiica I discoveries are being applied 
^^Eiy^l all atai'er ^ ii^roduct ion, transportation, processing and 
distribution of milk and its-prud,;ts . Like a chain reaction they affect 
thm character and organization of the entire industry, with an adverse impact 
tin employment opportunities for workers in the industry A rapidiv increasing 
poputaiiun and growing urbanization have encouraged investment in plant and 
equipownt which have displaced miinpower 


Larger fluid milk plants have decreased unit labor inputs heavily 
by h I gh-tempera t ur*' short-time pasteurizino, automatic handling of packaged 
milk, andfln-place cleaning 


The International Brotherhood of Teamsters is by far the dominant 
union^in milk processing and distribution, and its membership in this 
industry, over the past decade, had declined due to increased mechanization 
and similar changes in distribution and opprstion. (SEE TABLE I ATTACHED) 
Employment has dropped by 25 to 30 percent in the last 10 years, while the 
volume of milk moving into commercial channels for processing has 
increased by l7 percent 


Present day plants feature more and better automation: integrated 
processimi systems -- simplified, i ^strumen.at ion -- packaging and handling 





-- BOfp conf(>nipnt and flexible cleaning ijriteai. There hat been 
reneaed eaphatlt on contlayovi prodyct laoveaent and a trend toaerd the 
lategratlan of aytoaated coaponentt into contlnyoya procetaing. 

Aatoaai lOB It beroning featible for the taall procettor in the fora 
of aiatatarised laatryaentt ynitt and packaged control devicet. 

la proceatiag. the nea technology hat been reaarkably aycceatfal 
redaciag labor reqaireaieatt. At an ex.-iaple, one dairy prodyct plant* 
!liag aver i.a ailiion poyadt of ahole ailk dally reqalrea only 9 aen 

f 

^rate Itt plaat 24 huart dally. Ita prodactt inclade Ice creaa aix, 
erpaa. noafat dry ailk, aad condented tkla. In the flath teaton, a 
^C'^tlBBOat khyra aaket aaeet batter ahlch It atored for Ice creaa aaki ^g. 
Patbbyttoaa control the aelering of ingredientt by electr'tc paapt. Thit 
ant recelfet balk ailk and aofet lU liqald prodact la balk tanka. Ice 
■■ aaking bob can be coapletely aatoaated, thanka to the defelopaa-nt 
' CBBtiaaoaa freeaer, packaging eqalpaM'nt, aad hardening tanael. 

A aen aatoaated ailk plaai operated by Stop and Shop Storea of 
,.»B. ■aaaachaaetta la ran by aix aen. Theae alx aen handle the entlte 
lOB -- froa receiving to loadoat lacladiag the operation of the 
|{|||erB ahlch coaailt of lao half gallon and one qaart aachine 
Decline la aaaber of olaata. -• The naaber of fla*d ailk planta 
-a decllaiag tlace the |930'a, and voiaae per plant haa Increaaed. 

2 ^-* S. Departaeat of Agrlcaltare atady of Bl) flaid ailk flraa ahoaa 
that betaeea 1452 and the annaal volaai* of large planta roae 34 percent 

•fiBB Bile planta 57 per^>nt . and aaaller planta 37 percent. Mach of thia 
aae caae froa abaorbiag volaaa- froa planta ahlch have gone oat of 


0 














p ■* 


^'toning, Mr.ippin<| nnil liunlling devicfs an- 


An i-l i»'^i II n coaputp'* coupled Mith autoaatic controls, 


to boost ice crea 


and reduced labor 


has enrbleil the fin I Sun* p'nnt in Hoston. M isim huiri i ■■ 

to boost ice creaa ^^BMput froa l\ 300 to 2,500 gallons per hour 
and reduced labor ij^^^knts froa nine to tan aen. An analog 
conputer deteraiaes s for Ice creaa. The unit deteraines 

the correct ingr^tfl^HiK provide a set proportion of butterfat and 

ai^k solids, r^^ne consent of 11^ day's Ingredients, the coaputer 

^ 

produces a coili‘ 0 «.w cni^l which is^^i-n int-rpreted into a series 
of valve adlu^^nts t hai A'l ^e flow of i nijl^il lent s froa 


stifrage to bl^HB ng-e.-niks 


conputer deteraiaes t 


the correct mgr 


V'Chani;i. iippl les to aati^ii^l handling as well as to allk 
prodaction ror^Hj^ w. cases of eapty bottles are placed by a 
nachine. one at a a convevor, which takes thea to a place 


ahi'ri> they are unM 


Do'iiies aremeo into a washing machine 


then they eni*Tge. they fl * nto a product lorvi Ine Hhec^; they are filled 
in<i capped autoaat ical ly, collected and loaded by aachim^nto 


litino^ises iStGcked ti^Kf et high, they are slid onto l 

Sk * 

iatforn, ready for trupk ^plvery. Paper containers for st 


he loading 


de'ivery are handled ia a^^aMar wanner. Once the day s production 
IS tiul ^ the way, a c I eii;|^h*pl am systea take-over to wash down the 


aachInery 


A%wkN Co St froxi ||^oo(f distribution pianj| handles 2,500 
cases per hour.froa stera^' to trucks seal-autoaat Ical ly. (Peak 
perforaance IS 3,5(X) ca^| per hour under ideal con itionsl. Voluae 


aerchaadis'^stocked by tIBn lira is touched only once by huaan hands 


froa It s. recept lor^ at tru^jj^and rail docks until It Is loaded for 
del'ver]||ia i;^('r igei ated t 


store 
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UA1K> W(iOt<T.S ’ KH^YMt-VT A'4) OITUT 


ejin 11U. L.S TJDN WiKKKHS 

' I 1 . s in'l s ' 


A 

■ \ 

• V 


'W tt 

I (> I ' 

■ mm 7 
: I J ' 

1 1 (> »i 

; I M 

I ; ' 

: J-1 ' 

1 ■' 


% - ^ 


AlilM VT 

n Avrs 

oy mu. SOIL' ■ 
AND l)h:AI13<S 

H) 

Total 

Mholp Milk 

Fnra 

SklMMMi 

CreaB 


(Millions of 

pi. jnils) 

t 

9 

no. 403 

100736(p) 

9757 (p) 

110,115 

99565 

10550 

110.264 

98378 

11906 

106.840 

95362 

13478 

105.616 

90801 

14615 

103.784 

87874 

15910 

100. *>01 

84567 

16334 

*>4.154 

77301 

16853 

*>3,010 

74480 

18530 

94.413 

74205 

20208 


SOMCC: Barraa of Labor Statist | 
U. 5. Dfpartapnt of Agrli 
Agrlcaltaral Market lag 


[D. S. Deparrapnt of Labor; 







lUPACT or Atn'OUATION ON S3!PLOY\t£NT 


WKDNF^DAY, API IL 12 , 

House of nepruBeatativus, 

hubcoHi.iittee on UneiaployMont 
jind the Inpsct of Autonation 
of the Conmittee on Education 
and Labor, 

Washinston, D. C. 

Ti B subconuittoc m«)t 10 a. n., pursuant to rccoHS, 
la the Caucus J«ooti,01d Houso Office Building;, Honorable 
Eluier J. Holland (chuli'itinn of the oubcoiiiulttoo) presiding. 

Pisseat: Kepreoealativos Holland (cimiriian), Jo<^l3on, 
Garland, aad Bruce. 

Also Present: ^epr.s^ll^ative BniJoy, and Griffin. 

. -lalter Buckin^haui, Director of the 

Lubcorujitteo. 

Nr. Holland. The nubco;:auittee sill co'ie to order. 

Will you jivo your aniD^ and title? 

STATEMEJTT Or HAKOLD J. GIBDO.IS, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, 
ACCONPANIEO BY: AL WEISS, ECONCUIST, 

INTERNATIONAL BROTHEl.aOOD OF TEAU5TBRS. 

Ifr. Gibbons. Ny nsuio is Harold J. Gibbons, and I atu the 
executive assistant to the General President of the Inter¬ 
national Brotherhood of Teaueters. 

Mr. Holland. Ur. Gibbons, «e velcotue you here today. 
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Ab you know, we have bneo having hearlngB on unt^ :iploy- 
lueat and the lufact of au"ifltatlon which I thlnl you will 
agree with ue haa becocie ono of the k rgeat problems besotting 
the United States. It hao affected our econPjilc life more 
than any other problem. 

lie have been aaklng the people who nypiar that they stato 
their caaes wherever poaalble to p^lve the effect of autooatlon 
unertployucut and, If you have any fiuggeatlona to correct 
theae coodltlona, we certainly would like to hear from you 
because we are going to depend upon the people appearing to 
give UB the solution of this problen. 

Go right ahead, Mr. Gibbons. 

Mr. Gibbons, ve certainly agree with you, ^r. Chairman, 
on the Impact of autoi atlon on our econoiulc situation, and we 
Join you In a deep concern for this problem. 

1 want to say to begin with that we appreciate the 
opiK>rtunlty to appiiar before you today on this Issue. We are 
glad to Join with other reyrosentatlves of organized labor In 
calling attention to tno Impact of automation and technological 
change iiot only on our E9u>borshjp, but on the economy at large. 
It Is appropriate, 1 bellove, for us, as reprosentatlvos of 
workers who bear so uucb of the coats of ''progress" In ';he 
form of loss of Jobs, shorter hours and reduced income, to 
bring you their itory and to urge that appropriate action be 


taken oot ooly la their bahalf but for the wel3.>belog of the 
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vatlrv country because our Intereat extenda beyond the more than 
one and ona-half Million Teamater meHburs and their families. 

It extenda to the entire nation — because this is a national 
probleM. 

The coaiuittee ia eiuiraining the impact of automation on 
unenployMent. I prefar to couple the terms "automation 
end technological change," aruce from an econoiiiic vieepoint 
a* tOHStion ia but another,more advanced, stage in the 
evolution of technology. In esaence, these terms mean the 
uae of technically improved or advanced machinery, methods 
of equipaent, introduced to obtain greater productivity at 
l**a coat, and nearly aleays requiring less manpoeer in 
producing or distributing more goods, tnstorji&ls or services. 

As contrssted eitb uechanizstion, automation is applicable 
to a side variety oX inuustries and work processos. Its 
potential application is virtually liuitless and it ia pro- 
ceadini, »ore rapidly than other technological changes of the 
past. 

Kugsrdless of the ten: used, the end result for workers 
ia the aama: uneHployuent, total or partial. And for new 
•aMoera of the labor force — a shrinking Isbor uisrket in which 
Jobs becoie increasingly difficult, if not impossible, to 
obtain. 

Econoaic Background: One of the important aspects of 
autOMStioQ at the present time is the circumstances under which 





it la naming i^a greatoat istrldou Autonation ia faarad 
today bocauao it ia ai^ooding up and rolling into high gear 
at iha 3mmm tina thst our eccnony (over tha luct dacada) has 
ba«o (altering and honitav.-ug. Labor psoparly faals concarn 
ovar job aacurity aud anploy ^at opi>ortunitioa whan Joblasa- 
aaaa riaaa froa Month to ;.ionth. Cartainly, tlia ocor.ouiic 
cliaata atiaaa to hold out little hopa for work opportunitiaa. 

Vnar^ploynant has buoa higiior nitar oach rocauoion. Tha 
acoooay ia gaaarating naw :>oba at n alowor rata than tha growth 
of our labor forca. 

Our population is up; our work forca ia up; but tho number 
of joba in tha privata aconony ia down. Privata industry (as 
coaparad to governnant) ia nov7 producing fawar man hours of 
work than in liiS3. To un iheno aaea to ha significant facta 
ia any ralationahip of tho trandu that are occurring today. 

ilanufacturing output aa u whole has risen 17 percent since 
lOftS but enployaant has dropped 5 percent. Bituuinoua ooal 
output in lwS9 was 35 percent below tha 1047-48 average; 
aeployeant was dowa aora than CM) percent. In short, fewer 
people are turning cut more goods. Vorkora ahojld be rewarded 
for this, not penalized. 

The V. S. Department of Labor expects the labor force to 
iocraaaa by 13.5 Million between 1960-70, aa compared to 8.0 
aillion in tha previous decade. At tha present tine there ia 
nothing to indicate that enough jobs will be available for the 


a«xt dacada. Only Inat aaok &ucratary of Labor Qoldborg 

atatad that tiia acoooay uuat yrovlda 10.•‘i lailllon now ji 

n«xt yaar for tho country to achlova full eu^ployment. 

Our tfconoay did lot perform too wall in the lOSO-QO 

parlod whan thara varc only b.& million Joba co provide 

ior. T lora aara four rocaaaion i.erio^ in this decade and 

tba laval of unanployuant rangad from 0 to 7-1/2 percent o£ 

tha civilian labor forca (including part-time Mrorkars) . 

Attention haa hoan focusad on uneuploymont in the reces 

parioda, but tha rising laval of uneioployment in the non- 

racaaaion parioda baa baan frequently ovorlooked This iu ao- 

callod "atructural** unemploytio't, whicn is priiuirily related 
0 

to auto-iiation or changing technology. In the following 
’'noraal" parioda during tha loSO'a, tha nvarage rate of unomploy-| 
■ant incraaaod aa follov/a (aeaaonablly adjusted): 

Early ItfSl to late 1953 3.1 percent 

Mid 1955 to kiid 1957 4.2 |)orcent 

Early 1939 to aid 1960 5.3 percent 

Wo will ahow also that tha no called noamal periods 
appear to have baccaie progressivoly shorter. 

In 1950, for tha first lino, service workers outnumbered 
workers in tha pro<!uotion industries (manufacturing, agricul¬ 
ture, construction, mining) — 51 percent to 40 percent. By 
1900, aaployaont in tbo service industries group had riaen. 


55 porcont. The trend will undoubtedly continue in the 
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Th« Important point about thla shift Is that, In a .uarit 


irt.. 


tllL ^ tJ* 




Wa worm fortunate durliiij the li>30'a In that job 
altles aere available la goveruiiioiit, In trade and In 
Industries. They nade up, In part, for declining empl%^e|it 
la usnufacturlng, mining, ot cetura. But «o cannot a(( 
that *’he service and trade liiduotrlos can continue to abaoi^l 

■lacesB MinpOi'e.' Irm. —__ I'duiiiriEM a.i v.’ell ai. 

Jobs for new workers. 

Kaploysent oxpauslou will not, ac X see It, tintch ou^i 

population or labor force growth. Eiuploymcnt expansion 

i 

retail trade cannot meet the expansion In popiilatlon od, 

I 

In view of the development In chain stovag, supply end 
merchsndlslng that haa characterized tho 1930* b. Di^^Lli^tlon 
employment -- thebard core of Tiaiuster uembershlp grow 

absolutely, but less than proportionate to populatlt^ growth, 
In view of the economleu that touch all parts of th(j py 

I 

line. Including transportation and warehousing. 

It Is obvious that only Increased "economic growth' 
provide enough Jobs for an Increasing work force In oui 
Bconony where day by day greater production Is turned oifi by 
fewer workers. This means really only one ansv/er, loc^^Psed 
purchasing power to buy the products of Industry. 

As long as our econoiuy expands, automation’s i^act on 



/ 


employment will be softened. We believe, therefore, that the 
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jDly poaaible orderly solution to autoiuntlon*a inpa^c on 


Mploynent is increased ocononlc growth, so that dlcplacedj 

^ 0 

workers can find other Jobs and that now workorg will^lso have 

w 

Jobs. Only then can we attain a satisfactory degree^j^full 


esployaent. 


The Hole of the Union: Wo recognise that progr^^^F 

productivity and efficiency sre a prerequisite A t^ welfare 


c. 


of our aeiJibsra and the industries which employ th^. As a 

\ 

trsds union ws do not oppose such inpaovod techno?^aAA^l ^ 


practices or procsases, be it in our industry 




itsslf. But as trade unionists and as Americans, wi^^foBider 


hUBiao beings and huian welfare more im)>or^ntK\:aas^effIcieucy. 


The wslfars of our j«opls la an integral part <^our economic 


progress. At toe snms tiue, we uust recognise t^,^^uople 
without Jobs cannot provids a market for the j^ducts or 
services of sutoeisted industry. 

Ws know that thsra is no sslf>adJusting^^bor market 
l•acbaaiam which ads automatically to provide ^bs. We believe 
that it is unjust and anti-oocial to make wor^s shoulder tho 
satire burdsn of "officieucy" or technological^^alge. Rapid 
and uncontrolled technological change can disrus^the livos 


of workers and their familios and our nation, ^i^sust urge 

y 

that thought be given to programs for reduoing\tbe harioful 

_ ( 

affects of such dynamic growth. We c^^^gV^ord to repeat 
the aiatakaa of our industrial hlsto^^^H^Hlkosts are 
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Involvad. No techoolOijleal clianej which Ic 
ox vorkora la trua t'x:Unolcjf;lcal progress. 


» asking for in 


of dlaplaCQcant. Workora* and unlona’ acceptauc:^of euch chango 



exs>enae 


la baaad OD oaaurlag voikoia aowe degree of oinvK}'.S3nt aad 
lacoaie security, and a ahare In the boooflts floVng out of 
euch change — In a void, to rake the tranaltlo r£.s painless 

1 could adci to that etatenent that, In ac^tlon to calling 


for a higher degree of eoclal reauo^-^^^ thc> part of 


leduatr/ it eeme to ne that, If «e ^ 
adequately, It le going to call for n; 


io meet the problem 

J 

IQ Increased resix 


Ibllltlsa In this elaole area on the pur ft f the federal Govern" 


esnt. 




resist change. 


Thera la a cultural lag — In that 
Social and ecoiioailo progress la not auj 


r lie . 01 , 1 , 101.1 iiv ax o:iExiciaia in Th. 


changer through our Inherently deuiocratl^^pstltutlons so as 

to BIB I "I ■UFA 1 h I h OUl PeOj,^««# M* IT 11 *11115 iB OUT TOIb 


. It Is the 


loi'emoiit tc. 1 


and ee cannot and will not shirk 




W- i^i/eon^coaotaic' exiiciunci 

w # 

sod social Justice ebicn our society ^it solve If ee are to 


avoid econoBilc and aocial cataatr 


D 


Your coamlttee Is faced 







with ■ graat cUalleagw. You may cc^^t on our good faith and 
coopwratlon la dolnj whatever wo to aaalat la the aolutlon 
of thla problaw. 

The Tuaaatwra* Ualoa has coop«r^>d with our awployors In 
achieving efficient operatlone.^^^nding apokeamen In our 
eaploylag iaduatries have atat^T on unny occaalona that the 
Teanslers' Union 'i.Sbob "• :roacci.i ■.na.ihla i-yors >actlvu 


of the values of tranaportatloa a'^oiiiutloa"; .hat "the 


Luttatt roBiric tlve 


UJL to Liicf i.'jdUBxry . , ; 


that the Union "la exercising ^e 7^dgraent of responsible 


unlonlsM." 


We do not reaLit autoaatlon, 


^J|ant to cushion Its 


efiact on l.iDor. irrvm laoor's^oatm. or view, wa want to 

f ^ \ 

reconcile, ao far aa poealblo,1(y^^bontlnual growth of auto- 
oatlc technology with Job security^ We wlah to alleviate 
the hardships of those displaced ^ autoiaatlon and to protect 
the eaployaent opportunities, ea^viwa and work conditions o£ 
those retained on the Job. ^ 

We have attached to this s^Meaent three reports describing 
technological developsenta li^he following Industries; 
trucking: fruit and vegetahlelcnanlng and preservlug; and 


dnlrlea 


Oa the baala of the eaploy 


shown Is theae three reports, At is* 


Ivlty figures 


to Auclude that 


1 








Dvancea hava outstripped 


od slza .Slrucl.B and maciirnlcal equip- 
producti\^.y of the Individual driver, 
vagon reo^red a 10-hour day to move 
Today ^driver opera! lag a 10-ton 
0 to^^S earth in two hours less working 
coaV' ^ ton. 

us| of electronics, selection meciianism, 

llth other aiiTiinr-es to mar 
opsrationa at new «ar«k)Qi^ largely automatic. Warohouslug 
iisi. -I lari.-d oy )pnent oi* unitized loads, roller 

( td pallet adapters, palletlzers, 

depallstlaera, coovey< itnna electronic sorting, and a whole 
asrles of eleotronlc dei 

Inventory data procee^^g ellnluates much of the ui&nual 
paper work In warehousinii^nd Increases the use of machines In 
record heaping. 

The *oCal ruse It 


Autonation has per^^l^^preaent workers In the industry 
to produce more par oa^K?yoe. At the same time, the greater 
output or productIvi^lP^y permitting the same or fewer 


workers to produce 


weans that the Industry does not hire 
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•a hour through a Sold, uulplng carrota at one and and 

m 

axpalllnc than atBna otner In collophana i.<icke — you find 
than at any aupariLluit -- In an lucrudlbly nhcrt tlh;o. This 
la a Monstroua nn^Janu ^rhl«:h actually aliuilaat.a ono cotnploto 


phaae the convoBlonal procaE;slng Inatallnticn which noriiially 



□uii I >1.1 A At!> vd nInr 

harvaatad. Jr’or th^puipoaaa of contrast, the film ohowa such 
~ -lerrainent pi^coci^iig shod, al j. _ ,ilch the oi ' wav of narvesi- 
lag. 

M P 

19 flln treata with harvesting and 
nttuca. Hand-cutting of the lettuce 
^le luachinea which stitch cardboard cartono 
uce is lackodfor Imuling by truck to the 
ter, located some miloa trotn the field, 
egins at the cooling center where a huge 
n^teedy uaneuver, unloads 330 or more cartons 
Ltter of seconds. A network of convuyora 

I 

Lninatea all human manpower except the 
L;izen workera in the essential process of 

A 

chilling the letf^ce and loading it into refrigerated truuks 



or ■ a I llrcMic^l^L to oe iipua off to Barket. 

WJr 

Ve hoM^^^this film will he helpful and instructive 

onniT^fl knd to its staff, in showing the applica¬ 
tion of let’ "bgy to aone of the industries aad operations in 




hioi tjr ••mbera arv ai. ployed. The 1 Hid also iiakee clear 


which Mechanisation ia displacing workers. 
Bconokiic Policies lluat Support Collective Bnrgain- 
^ • ition: Collective bargaining — our trade-union 

developed a variety of solutions to autoiuation: 

’ 1 li|ih incrDsaea; guaranteed enploynent on a year-round 
•«. Oir hours with no loaa in tnke-hoDio pay; broader 

naniority ri^tii including preferential hiring rights for 

i 

Isid-oif worA-ni! reka'Bini i( <-'lai»lBi: }d workers ni coopsuy 

^ iusal pay; inproved pension plana, including 
ec4int and vesting of benefits after relatively 
'od of service: et cetera. These collective bnrgain- 


Iflioiiii cooaiitute, lii «fi]c.o«ice, a foru of social coat of 
ifstry. They call for a high degree of 
lev bv ■fi’i.&KBHcnt 

<’>11 active bargaining arrangeDents between a 
industry and a union are esssntially only shock 
atop They constituts nerely the first line 

agaiast automation uaemployment. Essentially they 
3u tocope with the probleu of '*teBporary'*uneQ]ployDient 
a situation where a mau's Job literally diaappeara 

ly, collective bargining contract protections 
siiaential Job opportunities. Collective bargain- 


Lone cannot cope with the tremendous pressures of 


I 


I 


I 





> 




u.*^. Tho co ylwxity oi' iho probldm 

■. .rt on<i thaL of an> Rlr.iilc uriion, single 
■, Or cosnbinr'l >.:i’.u>r-aar.iiuvj. ont efforl . 
^1. t should continuo to £oek solutions 

r ,rjbl i*- l”s out of autOD^tlon. Ih-t thenc 
3 ,1' vuo final can only bo Halted 

Cull 3tlv« bargl^lng affects only a Iractloa of our total 
7. Oth^^ factors — tax, monutary credit, and fiscal 
', ct Cetera — are far-reachlug In tholr consoquon- 

c«;3. Wo fn-jat t’-^rofor® dovolot ^ pioi-<’r national economic and 
val Buvlroni..-nt to maite tbo achlovemoi’to of collective 
Salnliic and labor-aanagr uont cooperation cuccossful. 
f!atlooal full-aaployeient ccot«omlc policies are called for — 
• 'V to generate Jobs and to sustain purchanlug povor. As 

tod by the editors of Fortune earlier this yoar, "The vital 
ajk ahead Is one of job creation, and tho vital energizing 
currents here are national not regional In ccopo." 

If technological progress is to be orderly, we must 
tackls the uneiaplcyuent problera promptly on a national scale. 
The national well-being requires It; the confirmed existence 
of our present social and economic order domandE It. Full 
employment must bo our goal If we are to avoid the nlghtitare 
problem of dluplaceaent and adjustment created by technological 


progreae 
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This callo for offoctlve Inpleneutation of the Euployment 
A ;t of l*f46 MO as to provide a constantly expanding econotay. 

We need Incruased conauuier purchasing power toiruikCh ucr 
growing productive capacity and IncreaH^d buslneas invostfiient 
to further create eBployiut.nt and stimulate conaumptlon. 

We need allied progxana coaaiatlng o£ waae cupports, tax 
aM aurea, training and rotralnlng programa, relocation 
aubsldlos. and othor security guarantees to technologically 
displaced workers anc their tniallles. But above all, there 
auat be a Job at the end nl the line fox* thone willing and 
able to work. Otherwise, the best social Inaurance systems 
and retraining and placenont ret^ources are ox little use. 

This Is why the full e.qploynont goal munt be the capstone of 
our national policies. 

In spite of our vnuntod American stnndai'd of living, there 
ars still Billions of American faBllles living on substandard 
IncoBOs. In spite of our vast wealth, the gap between need 
and fulflllBont In the public sector Is euornious In educa¬ 
tion, health, sIub clearance — public aoualng — Betropolltan 
redeveloiBieat, and preservation and development of natural 
resources. Whea we build sc tool ciasaroomfi, hospitals, public 
housing, and ail the other things our people need, private 
Industry will have laore bi.Bluosa and people will have full 
empioynont. 


Am a nation, wo have to adjust our thinking to an age of 
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abUDdaoce, rathar tbar scarcity, and autumatlcn helps to 
supply that abundance. Autontatlon can bo used to eorvo moia 
and to free mou. But if workers lose their Jobs, or are aover 
hired, because of autor>atioa, then the central purpose cf our 
econoslo activity, a doDiocratic society, la deleated. £con(»iilc 
progress suat be equated with huwan neudn« For this, we need 
a constantly expanding econony, to absorb both new workers and 
those displaced by technical advances. Full eoployii.ent is the 
answer. 

Unless workers' buying power advances as productivity 
Increases, the econouy will produce luozo than Cwatsuaers can 
buy. Econoslc prosperity can be r.Dtuicd only If wages 
continually rise as the nation's productive power expands. 
Without a proper balance between introduction ana oonsumptlon, 
full esployuont and prosperity a*e liaposblble. 

Surplus wheat can be stored. Surplus workers —- and this 
Is what autocatlon le creating — cannot. Our uiesbers are not 
accustOB.ed to eating on a long-tern basis. Their bills have 
to b€ paid today. Tliey cannot obtain credit on the expectation 
of a Job two years froa now. All they k.ow Is that chelr Jobs 
arc evaporating and they are left high and dry. 

People can't buy unless they work. Industry can't sell its 
products and services unless people have money. Industry looks 
to the coasuaer to keep the economy going. Eliminating people 
who aake a product eliminates the market for this and other 
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producta. 0n« cannot produce wealth with /lachinsc alono. 

If wo can develop crar.h prot^rame for missiles and explora¬ 
tion of outer apace, we can and must plan to solve the 
probleno flowing out of autouatlon. We uuat devise and develop 
tools to wipe out the specter of chronic unotuployuient, the 
aantence of ecunouic death. Our natlo faces no challenge so 
groat if we are to luaiataln the stability of our econoiny and 
way of life. If paut policies and methods are inapplicablo 
to today's technology, let us devise now ones. 

Why should ws have full enployneut only in tine of war? 
Certainly in tine of peace there is work to be done — .ob- 
providlng work — to isiprovo the \?oll boln^' y' people and 
the nation. Let us set our sights for abundance, not scarcity, 
l^t us goar our poliolos for full production, not undor- 
utilisatioo of capacity and facilities. Let public investment 
Joia private enterprino in supplying people's needs. 

The baeic answer to the problems created by sutor;atlon 
lies laths prosperity of our country. A boomxng economy 
la asedsd to keep everyone — oxcept the fractionally unemployed 
St work. We dafiiaitely nood to buoy up our econony. Let ue 
Mike s reality of the Eeploymunt Act of 1946. If our economy 
is faltering, any solutions to the unseploymenu probleia —» 
whsther sutOfost ion-orestod or otherwise., are bound to be 
iseffective. 


Wa suggest and recowPsnd the creation of a National 
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CoHMiaaioii on Automation Vnaaploymout ooiupouod of ropruaunta- 
tivaa of labor, induatry, educators and the public, co ctudy 
ttw inpact of ai'tosation cn our oconony and to develop plans 
aad program to oiniaiea ita Inpact on vorkura, connunitiaa. 
aad tha nation. Unloaa «a have the iiocesnary reaearch for 
realiatio long-range planning, itajor dialocations vill tako 
place in our econooy with reaultant diaa:iter to our huuan and 
ecoQoaic reaourcea. 

We fully endorae Houae Bill 17G6. 

Such jinograaa nuat ha put into action aa aoon as poaaible. 
An X have already iadicated, collective bargalaing alone 
caaoot nhoulder the ootire burden of coping with autoication'a 
problew. 

We believe that auch a Comaiaaion ahoiild couaider,at 
the vary aininuia, thj following rieaaurea: 

Streagthening and breadening uneMployment inouranoe 
covwrago ao aa to meet the moat presaing immediate financial 
leuda of tbe diaplaced woxker and hia family; 

Lowered ratirenent age under Social Security; 

Kedevelopnent of dupiasaed or deoliniug areaa; 

A higher minimum wage; 

Training oentera oporatod in conjunction with our 
achoola aad state Enploymont Security officea to provide Job 
training for young workera coming of age and for men 
diaplaced by technological change, to ndapt them to tho 
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■hlftlng job trends and occupational <}t;allfIcatlons; 

Relocation aubnldles and other oecurlty (guarantees to 
vorkora pereanently displaced by reason of tocbnoloclcal 
changes; 

Strengthening the public owployaent riervlce. 

Certainly, our tax and uionetary policies should be reviewed 
to assure that they are atloiulatlng econotalc growth and job- 
creating potential. 

We ueod a national economic policy. We need a massive attack 
on allaspects of the automation problem, by tho combined 
efforts of goveronent, labor and Industry. We need to coordinate 
all our efforts If we are to forestall a nightmare of mass 
unesployeent. Only by such coublned efforts can we develop 
adequate solutions to this problem and unleash the forces 
which will assure and Incrlase the future productive efficiency 
of our economy. 

Your comulttee has a grave responsibility. He wish you well 
In this tssk, and we offer you our wholehearted cooperation. 

Thank you,Hr. Chairman. 

Ur. Holland. Thank you, Ur. Gibbons. We thank you for the 
film that you proaecited ua. 

1 will try to arrange to have It shown before the whole 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

Ur. Gibbons. We have left wlthjyou Attachments A,B, and 
C dealing with specific Industries In which our union 
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pPodOQlDBtBB as thtt trnds unlooi &Dd the Inpact ot autoica* 
tlon on tha vorkara In thoaa Inditstrioa. The whole story In 
thara. ^ 

Mr, UollAnd. Thay will be included in the report. 

Mr. Gibbono. Thtink you, sir. 

(Tha attachir.ent8 follow:) 
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Mr. Hollincl. Or. Buckinghaia? 

Or. OucklnghaH. Itr. Oibbonn, 1 think this Is a very 
•nllghtauing atatouent which you have* inado.l have a few 
qjuaationa, if 1 uight. 

On tmfiQ 3 you atato that "in a period of recession, 
aarvican are tha firat thing to ne sacrificed. Do you hava 
any facta or avidcnca to back thia up? Tha reason ! mention 
it ia oocauae wa are usually told thm:, when recession comes, 
it ia tna hoavy basic indue trios like atael that aro first to 
abut back, and than tha lighter industries, and you gat around 
to tha aarvicett laat. I know that they have already gotton 
around to tha sarvicaa in this recesaion but 1 au wondering 
if you have any avidcncs toback up your atatemant that 
asrvicaa arc harder hit or hit larllar perhaps. 

Ur. Gibbonii. Vhat 1 had in ^aind in laking that atateraent 
ware aavaral thiags. For inaconca, all of tho services 
available to paoipla with incoma ia tha way of recreation 
and reaort areas are onu of the firet thingewe eliminate 
tram our budgetj. 

Obvioucly, when thinga get tight financially, things 
which we tal e for grantad ouch as getting our hair cut and 
eur ehoee ehined, tbaea things eeem to be tho thiags which 
we get rid of rather than the baeic thinga like housing, 
three weala a day, a auit on our back. 

So 1 eay to you that, in periods of recession, services 
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ara oaa of tha hardeat and flrat hit thlnga that «a havo. 

Dr. Buoklo.haM. ^ou said on naga 3 of ay copy of your 
tantlaony that the Taaaatara*Union haa baon the only major 
trada union which haa nggraaalvaly kapt paoo with the giant 
atrldaa of tha Aaarloan econoay ainoa tha oud cf World War XX. 
low do you rooonolla thla with joir earl lar atatauent that 
aarvloaa ara pradoalnantly hux’t? Kava you had an aggroaalva 
oaapaIgu? 

Mr. Olbboau. That la axaotly tha auawor. Xt la naw 
aaabara balng brought In \ to offsat tha maaborahlp baing 
brought la day aftar day. Wa hava to organlea 100,000 new 
workara to atand atlll. Thla la how wa hava orgnnlsad through 
aa ngdroaalva taapalgn to malataln onr aatobarahlp. 

X axcluaad that la my oral stataaant haro. 

Dr. Buoklnghaa. Kaa the Toaaatara concantratod In trying 
to organise tha unorganlsad workora? 

Mr. Olbboar.. Wa havadn the paat three years apant more 
maay for aaw organisation work In our union, more money In 
the laat three yaara tiian wa expended In tha previous twenty 
yaara, I would aay. Thla la the only way we could maintain 
our poal* Ion aa ii factor In Industry, oonpetent, able and 
atrong anough to protect the aenbeiahlp which wa are privileged 
to repreaant. 

Dr. Bucklnghau. X waa wonderlag If your major effort 
aaa oa the uacrganlsad or whether or not a lot of It waa on 
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lorhera who are already taoebex'D of other unions? 

Nr.OlbboDH. Mo, thia is not the case despite anything 
to the contrary. 

To furthar thia quoation >>hich you raised, the NLRB 
records will substantinto lay statement in that rocpect, 
nuBber one; and, number two, there is a certain amount of 
transition taking place on bhe part of V7orkora from one union 
to anothar constantly and the law of Congress as passed has 
baea to facilitate tliix so that workers have a freedom to 
choose those they prefer to represent then. This is in a very 
small amount a natural phenomonoa of the labor movement in 
say avant. 

Dr. Buckinghnu. Hera on page 5 you any, '*It is the 
responsibility of officials in the labor uovoment to iuplement 
ohanaea throi^gh our inherently domocratic institutions so as to 
make sure that our people are not hurt.'* Has your union 
tries to convince its momberahip that they should adjust to 
changas? Is this a problem that you have had? 

Nr.Gibbons. I quoted from the industry the attitude 
of the leadership of the Teamsters Union. This leadership 
attitude ia translated into uesaages to our meaberabip which 
are policies «hich are enforced ut that level in every 
instance. It ia aot arbitrary enforcement but a leadership 
which, by aducatlonal practices and processes, helps your 
membership to understand that you are not going to win by 
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fighting agniaat n on* hundred foot truck x'nther than a alxty- 
foot;vou aro not going to win by flghtliu; agalnat a 300 horse- 
powar tx^ck which will average out thirty mllofj an hour 
agalnat a dilapidated pleco of oquiptient which will make 
twentyi^los an hour; and all of the thingu atich as the torry- 
go-rounds which nre inatallod. 

Theaa are the thingewhioh «e aru inaeting in our stride 
every day through bringing to our tnembei ship adequate understand- 
lag of the need for such economic progress. 

Dr. Buckinghatn. If you have done this, and I do not doubt 
that you havo from what you oay, this, of course, is a very 
comsendable thing because it is difficult for any kind of 
dOBOcratically elected organization to get too far ahead of 
ita aenberahip in trying to convince them that certain 
changes aro for the good rather than for the bad. 

An individual La likely to see his Job affected and think 
that the whole world should atop. 

Mr. Gibbons. There is a philosophy of leadership which in 
effect nays, "There go the people. I must follov/ theta for 
I aa their Ijiador.’ t/e reject this concept of laadorship. 

Under President Hoffa, we aro taking the initiative in instances 
wherever this probleu presents itself to got out and work with 
our people and bring the kind of understanding to them which 
will result in the acceptance of this technological change 
which is besetting our industry as well as all other American 
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industry. 

Dr. Buckinghan. 1 wonder if X tray ask a tacbuicul 
questions. You state on page 11 that full ampioyiiiout muat 
be our goal. I think that everybody who a\o coatifitod oefore 
this subcoaitiittee from mauagoijeht, la nor, and uuiveraitios 
have all said this. Tie have tried to ask the.iiwhat they 
■ean because there aro a lot of different definitions oi' 
full eaiploynoat. V 

Xn nost Western European countrlus they have managed to 
nalntala an uneuployment level ox somethinK like two percent 
without inflation. 

We all recognize tnat thoro as goiug lu have to be some 
unenployciont because people are cnatiglug juus uil Lho timo 
ao that there la no oense in talking about 100 percent full 
enployneut. 

Dr. ^aauelson, wno ^Ta8 here a couple of weeks ago, 
talked in terms of 3 percent as being a uiaxlnum level of 
unemployment consistent wltb full employment. 

Tbe Preuidont's Council ol Economic Advisers is talking 
about 4 percent. X have hcai'd others talk aoout 5 percent. 

What would be your view on that? 

Mr. Olbbons. Weil, X am not inteiested in getting into 
a number game eepocially but one of tbe iUiugu which 
scares a parson today loot^lng at uur economic situation and 

the legends of it is the eacy acceptance we aiu getting 
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to tho 4 porcont f l];ax'«. we say to you t*iat the 4 percent 

is not a lee;ltinato figure In tertus of full ouployment. Wo 
would nuch prefer to go back to the 2 percent figure which 
waa once current. 

we are furthex* concerned about is that, while 4 iJor- 
cant la accepted today, tooiorroe we will be accepting 6 and 
the next day 7 percent ao legltiiiate transitory type of uneinploy- 
laeat. Just the additional 2 percent, let alone anything else 
whica cones into acceptance, this adds upto treueudoiis personal 
tragedies throughout America, in a counttV'/l^lci' should bu 
able to afford that kind of econaaic setting which would 
preclude such iwraonal traced lea thia is going to sijuply 
increaaa then. At least the trend will bo to an orer increas- 
lag nuaber of these person il tragedies which cbeoe oconoir.lc 
figuroe actually rapresoat when you go one stepbeyond them and 
not concentrate Jviet on figures. 

■r. Holleud. 1 happen to know that your union did not 
object to the Increaee fron two to three trucks. 1 knor.' it 
for a fact becarae 1 voted ngninut it. You did a good selling 
Job to your eaployeos. X appeared before BO<ae of the ualona 
to dafsnd ay etand on not lucrenalng it. This was in Pennsyl¬ 
vania whan I was a state Senator. You did a wonderful Job of 
aalliag this idea to your eaployeos. 

What oo you thiuk of the 32-bour week? 

Mr. Gibbons. Wo are not at all sure that alone this 
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raprosoQta may moaver. Oae of the problema wo foresee 
la ladlataly In torso of a ahortor work woek la an incruane 
la ooonllghtlne, aoong other things. The wago levels of our 
o^ntry today ara not such aa to preclude a man's deolre to 

additional OMploymcnt once he haa coupletod a day's vrorh. 
If you could reduce the work veek without cutting down on the 
locoMO and In addition put some kind of a penalty on noon- 
lighting, such aa any employer eoploylng a person after he 
haa worked at least 32 hours a veok must fay hln tine and a 
half, If you put aonethlng of this nature Into a law which 
aowtaconoa difficult of enforoenent and becoinea a conpllckted 
thlagi thaa naybe you have an answer and niaybe the 32 hour 
week will aake ii contribution. 

li .Holland. Does that opply to gypsies In the trucking 
bun1seas? 

Ur. Gibbons. 1 say It la a very conplex thing In terras 
of anforcenent. In terms of gypslea, 1 do not know how you 
would apply It. We hava Nsny a person working In a warehouse 
40 hours who will push a cab for five or six hours a night 
or tnka a second Job in e epegbottl plant or noie other form 
•f eaploywent. 

We are not excluding, Incldentlnlly, the concept of 
the shorter hour work week beenune we think eventuelly we ere 
goleg to cone to that. 

1 think we should cono to It In terns of greater 
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cultural and raora&tiooal opoortunitloB for thu people of 
thla country. 

ir. Rollaad. 1 havo one other quaetlon: Do you think it 
would be adviaajla to apread out the work by taking trucks 
off the highways on huudayn? 

Ur. Gibbons. Ho, 1 do not think that this represents a 
apxeading of the work. l think this would be a penalty such 
aa the trucking industry could not afford especially if the 
tnimare rolling and the planes are flying and the boats are 
leoving; but I would say to you that one way of spreading the 
work Might be in terms of enforcing or gaining greater numbers 
of wacationa ia a given year. Uaybe we will get two 3>week 
vactiois in the course of a year. Jilayhe we will get eleven 
paid holidays instead of five. Maybe we will got certain other 
opportunitioa for people to gut away from the Job without loss 
of Incuaie. 

Ur. Joelson. Ur. Gibbons, on page 10 of your atatauient 
you diacuaa the solutionn to autobiation that are to be arrived 
at by collective bargaining and one of them is greater wage 
increases. How would greater wage increases institute a 
solution to automation? 

Ur. Gibbons. Theao Iteins which are listod in connection 
with the aolutlona X intendod to qualify lator by sayiqg 
that the things which the trsde union can do are not truly 
che solid solutions to tne probleas facing us. I think it 
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calls for Buch wider policies and practices in the field of 
•coooii'loii to solve this problem. 

On that one iasue that you did pick up, let ne oay to you 
that I had occasion to read recently an editorial in the New 
York Tiraoffl which, aftor analjuls of the problem facing 
Aaerica,points out that the only answer to meeting the problem 
of unemployment is to have an expanding economy, and it says 
that the answer to an expanding economy is building the purchas- 
log povrer of the Amor lean poople. 

1 say to you that the trade union movement in its quest 
for higher .mges xs contributiug to the well being of this 
country by increasing the purchasing power. 

Unfortunately, there are not enough millionaires to buy 
back thepro<tucts of our mi*Is and factories. The only way 
industry can ox xind and the only way wo can have this expand¬ 
ing economy la through adequate ruzss purchaslug pov/or and highoi 
wages sought by trade unions is one of tho real coutrlbutlng 
factors tothls. 

Mr. Joelaon. 1 do uot doubt that, but my question is 
how would this Impede the damaging effects of automation? 

Mr. Oibbons. There aro no damaging effects of automation 
par 86. It in what we do with tteresults of automation where 
we fall, la the face of automation, that the economic impact 
ooioea about. 


I do not want to do anything which will impede automation 
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a fact. 1 did not say this to debate with you. 1 wanted the 
Infornatlon. 

Ur. Qlbbonii. You see. there are iiarslnal Industries 
and there are narginal conpanies, and, if you find a $1.15 
rato, it aay represent a 40 cent increase in wages which 
these workers obtained as a result of Joining the Tcaustors. 
It nay reprensut a 13 cents au hour increase which Is a 
substantial gain for thoue workers froni wnere v*e found thani. 
You will find that they are probablv nev/ly orpanlred if 
such be the caoo. 

We Juat cane through socie negotiations in tie twc're 
Central States with a trucking contract for the twelve 
Central and iia.o eleven Southorn States. There the employers 
cSiAe in to sny that we ware not entlllod to higher wagas and 
oonpared then with the wages paid steel 'vorkers and .auto 
workers and with wages paid in general manufacturing in those 
States; and, in every instance, the employers deraonstmtod 
by good sound statistics that our wages were way up, that 
our people were aarning $»,000, $.10,000, up to $18,000 a 

year, our truck drivers. We are proud of our wni>;es in the 
Teawrt iTj Union and will be proud to lav our contracts beside 
aay i^ .tnerica, and our practices likewise. 

Ur. Hu'.land. Ur. Garland? 

Ur. Csi^land. Ur. Gibbons, what is your definition of 


productivity? 
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Ur. Gibbons. Productivity is the production obtained in 
a given tino period by a given effort expended. 

Ur. Garland. Man hours? 

Ur. Gibbons. Uan hours or mnchlne, as it were. It is 
really a product not so much of the phyulcal labor that is 
put in. It represents basically a mouey investment increase. 
This is the thln^ which we talk now. X forget the Government 
official who sooQ nlueiy billion dollars* worth of obsolete 
oquipi.ent in the Auer lean economy. Wo are talking about 
autoiDatlori that is only beginning, and the criue is that 
I alt here trying to bo an expert on automation and neither I 
nor any one else in this country knows what we arc talking 
about because no one has the figures on automation. This is 
a terrible orlme about one of the most serious econotnlc 
problems facing us that nobody literally has the facts. I 
think it is only beginning and I think that there is going 
to be a trueiendous growth in this particular area and I think 
it is the beat thing that can happen for Auerlca; and, if it 
does not happen, we are in sorloua trouble on the international 
front. 

Ur. Garland. You say in annence that econotiic prosperity 
can only be assured if wates ore continually Increased as 
our productivity increases. 

Ur. Glbboos. I did not necessarily say that this is going 
to result or this is the only way you sre going to arrive at 
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thla rcutilt. 1 aay to you tntit wo have a right to participate 
in the proigreec that is boing nuide. ife do not think, for 
instance, that industry has tho right to career unto itself 
all of tbu oenofitB of increased producCivily. We think tho 
workersbAW a social right to share in it and wo think the 
consunors of Acorica hnva a right to share in the particular 
progroas through lowor priced products. We fight Just as 
bard for that as we do for tho wage increase that we think 
should co«e out of autouatlon and we think that the investor 
should got s return for tho increased investoent he makes. 

We do eot think that industry has any right, legal, moral 
or otharwiae. which would give them the right to take coiuplote- 
ly the boneflte of autouorion and technological improver.ent8. 
This is a social product, not the product of auy one man’s 
mind. 

t 

Nr. Garland. Do you recognize that industry does heed to 
have these sdvsnvggee? •> 

Vr. Gibbons. They havo to if they are going to re>invest, 
absolutely, and we think the key to continued economic progress 
it the reinvestment program. That is why we talked|Ln terms 
of rev lowing the tax laws. That is why we talked in terms 
of revisriing our fiscal policies, and oir credit establishment. 
All of those should be integrated into a well-X'ounded 
flnaneial aspect for this country which will provide an 
America that will stand up in the international front and assume 
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all of the burdaau with which ww are facod. Spociiically 
we call in heru for, in addition, the "increaaud conauwer 
{Miichaeiog powor to natch our growing productive ca]; 4 icity.'* 
ffa need "incrcaaad Uiaineeo iuvestwant to further create 
aaiployaeat and etiaulata conauwptionThis is a basic and 
vital part of any economic progran, 

Mr. Garland. You advocate tax reforwb, do you not? 

Mr. Oibboaa. fell, l nay to you that we should take a 
good look at the prenent tax policies in an offort to see 
where they fit and how wost intolligoutly they may need to 
be altered to contribute to this basic go^l an exuaudod 
economy and a proe^roua America. 

^Ur. Garland. These goals that you call for in your 
statement here this morning all involve further Government 
apeodiag and increaaod Oovernmant spending. 

Mr. Oibb<ons. It does not necosaarily call for increased 
Oovernnent ependiag. 

r. Garland. I refer to the program on the last page there. 
Mr. Gibbons. It calls for axpendituris in the public sectors 
of our economy, yea, air, as one of the ways in which we can 
crests jobs in the face of a declining situation on Jobs 
and one of the ways in ^yhich we can stimulate private employ¬ 
ment. This, 1 think, is a unique economic fact, that it so 
happsna that the private aectora of our economy are providing 
the least numbers of jobs in America. 





Wa talk about the vaunted private - untorpriae eyQtei!'. 

Today It la providing a decreasing number of Juba. 

Thla la not ii situation which one can be proud of. This 
la a altuatlon which can only lead to cataatroihe In torma 
of a private antarprlao ayntoa If It la permitted to continue. 
Thla la the thing t.hlchcoacorns ua. If thla Involven spending 
Oovarament money, 1 au not averse to that. We do not run 
away from that, but we are not particularly putting our 
whola cace on the base of Just cheer spending of money on 
tha part of the Federal Covernnant. 

Oae of the things which la an end product of Governmont 
spending at the moment could very well be this e:ipandlne 
economy with tUo roaultant Incrtaaed tempo of economic 
-activity, with an Incrcaso In Government Income literally 
through lower tuxes, with lower taxoa; but, whon we alt 
back and let an econonlo contract, thui the burden of Govern^ 
mant — which la not easy to ahlrli--on each Individual 
cltlxen becoiieo tremendoucly greater and on each Individual 
business becomes a greater and groator burden; so that. If we 
can once get thla ball rolling and break out of the shackles 
which we are currently bound by, we can ease the taxation 
problem of business which faces us today. 

Thla can b«»come a rapidly isovlng thing which will carry 
of Ita own weight. 


Ur. Garland. What are theso sbnckles to which you , a.efer? 
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Ur. Qlbboniii. The obachlos are this tremendous macs of 
unaapXoyod workers of this country. They are not ffoJng to 
lie in the streets of Aaerjca and die. An^erlca is going 
to haws totake care of those workers, tale care of those Icids. 
They are going to have to feed and clothe then and provide 
housing. Xn every oobu unity tocay it is taking .place. 

They Juat reinitiated in St. Louis, ay hosic town, the free 
food ayatSB. This is going to he paid for out of taxes. 

This is one of the shackles which X say to you today is burden¬ 
ing industry and reducing ita capacity to move forward on 
the creation of new Jobs and expanding enployinent opportunities, 
of ■eeting ita reeponaihilitios to the American people to 
provide for an ever increasing standard of liviag. This iu a 
reaponaibility of industry, a responsibility which Industry 
cannot shirk. Todsy it hsn these difficulties to cope with. 

Ye are here trying to any bobo things which nignt, if 
iBpleBsntJd through Government action, help industry meet 
these probloBB which face it and aid and assist our whole 
country. 

There la nothing of Berlt in s shrinking company. Thera 
is nothing there but the creation of new and more difficult 
aoclal and econoBic problems day by day. They breed them. 

Xf we can reverse this ireud through some of the policies 
we advocate, then you have easy solutions to a lot of 
difficult problsBiB which face us as of today. It is a matter 
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OBaeotlally of alnoat ohaoglag our think lug from an oconomy 
of acarclty to aa econotity of abundance. 

We have aolved largely the proble> of manufacture, the 
production of gooda. 

It aeaaa to me that wo ahould concentrate a little more 
now oo aeelag to It that we aolve aona of the bottlenecka of 
dlatrlbutloQ of theao gooda. 

Hr. Garland. Hr. Chairman, I will ylold the reet of my 
tlau to Hr. Qrlffln. 

Wr. Griffin. Hr. Gibbons, I road with Intereat on page 
6 of your teatlacny that ’’We do not realat automation," apeak- 
Ing of the Teaaatera Union. Yet a good many of ua have been 
reading In the papore lately about the fact that the rallroada 
apparintly have developed a ayateui for carrying new automobiles 
which Boema to be In aone people*a mind more efficient than 
aoae of the methoda that have beon used. 

We have been reading about the fact that apparently some 
acid or aomethlng waa thrown on new automobllea in Ponnaylvanla. 

Wo cannot determine apparently who did It, but we do hear 
that Hr.Hoffa in hla concept of loaderahlp la fighting tooth 
and nail the uae of the piggyback method In the new development 
of railroad cara to carry new automobllea. 

Thla doea not aeem to aquaro with your atatomeat t hat the 
Teaaatera do not realat automation. Perhapa you could elaborate 


on that. 




Mr. Olbbooa. Yoit axvantltled to b* enlightened on It 
beoauae, oivloualy, there la a lack of facta In your diacuoalon 
at the BOMent when you dlacuaa It In the terms that you have. 

Mr. Griffin. X would be glad to be enlightened. 

Mr. Olbbooa. Nuubor 1, we are not oppoaud to the rail- 
roada, If they are a wore efficient carrier, carrying auto- 
aobliea. We are proteatlng and we are endeavoring to get 
Coagraaa to Investigate tho queatlou of whether or not the 
praaeat eaabera of the ICC have not dlatorted the lutent of 
Cosgreaa In Isglalatlng In that area by peralttlng the 
rallroada to violate the ICC regulatloua by aelectlve rate- 
cutting to the detrlmant of coapetltlve forma of transporta- 
tloe. 

Mow, It la quite alaple for the rallroada with their 
tr^eadoua capital Invoutaent to take on thenauling of new 
autonobllea In thla country and continue It for a year or two 
yM» If neceaaary at rates whlchrepreaent a heavy loss to those 
rallroada and then, once they ellaluate the highway automobile- 
carrying Industry, they will now take thoao aame rates and 
(Mah than back up like they have done with manyother Items 
of freight which rallroada are particularly adapted to carry. 

What they are doing today In Aaerlca In the new car 
haullag bualneas la utilizing their out of pocket expenaea 
literally to establish the rate which they are now charging, 


aad uadercuttlng the trucking Industry. 
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Wo hava no quarral, and .1 repeat it and we will say 
thia aaywhore, we have oo quarrel with the railroads carry- 
ieg tho autoiobilea as parn of their freight load if it ia done 
oa a deceat level, a conpetitlvo baaia, but this ia not aorving 
tba trucking induatry. It la not serving our Beabers and 
it ia not aer«iag Aierica to permit thia kind of dlatortlon 
od the iotant of Congrcae in tho application of the ICC regu¬ 
lations la this specific instance. 

Hr. Oriffin. Then it ie fair to assunethat, if Congress 
down .eviaw thd^ilroaii practices as farm their rates are 
concarned and the application of the ICC rules and regula¬ 
tions and fiadlB that they nronot abusing thuia, that then the 
Taanstera will no longer resist this automation. 

Hr. Gibbous. Well, if it is determined that the railroads 
are entitled to carry now autoaobilea based on efficiency 
and as a recult squaring completely with America's transporta- 
tioe program, the IOC law which provides for a balanced kind 
of tranaportatiou industry with proper consideration for 
trucks, airlines, railroads and vmtor movouient of freight, 
if this ia found true, we will say Godspeed to the railroads. 
They can have that freight. But we are giving you everything 
we know about this problem, and we have inventigated it 
very thoroughly and are Joined by top members of Congress in 
thia conoern. Senator Honroney from Oklahoma is one of the 
people who is concerned likewise about what ia happening to 
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U, 7 0 .> not think iua> vve f;houl(i aavo othef 

1. tLMr.:J i -A' .Cj' Ii'Il' 1 ’»0 1 t 01'. 

r.v , crirflt. ’ ;,nt ia 'I:*,:,'. Cnairirin. 

'.iT. Holir..u’. .;i . y 

• T', i;j Lica. Of i: ''! yo.i, * . Oibljons, hav aaid, wa 

da iia„ i.iiO'./ o>cr.., i.l ' wl\a i jat.j aad oy:'aji... I'c ie very 

fiirficiilt, "V. c’iaii .an, to diaw a lino whou v/c are trying 
Lo dat.-‘i':,i.lno thj of unor.^loyi'-^rv and I t:-I'st that 

! r^.y asl. tiy ciueoLlonr, covorj.i; , a L*^->ad field to doteviiiine 
certain 

klr, Cintons, are v c.i ;o k'ia ,;ith che av'raije i.'ar^'jin 
of nrofli 03^ th truck! 15 iiiuist: in ^91.0? 

.'•'r. Gibbons. I ktio / it in a oiy -j all c.w;^?ii o* profit 
larjoly acronn ♦ho oiitirc ir.dust t th.'.uk thlg bo 

true ‘KCoptinfi Li. tlic i; >\vy ii.otioi«-.ly s-^cloio ol oer ococc;^y. 

In any oi l:no iiOcLcoo of our coonotny vhnre you do not have 
a he&vily iuoiiopolizyc' '^itum.icn you v/ill lind a rather wide 
ra ngt of profit Oxti'-j, ii you were to strike an aver.**. 2 e, 

would be a rather low of proiit. ^ 

*lr. Oruco. v.'e meKibers of Congress have received a 
aeseago Trot, the Preeideut concerning financing of the highway 
program and I believe, lir. Chairman, this has a direct 
relationship to auto cat ion beenuso anything that could 
coaoeivably ea^e industry to Liove More rapidly into the field 
of autor*atlou would directly have a bearing upc:: our studies. 


You ar« fanlllnr, no doubt,«xth the reconiiendatlonB nade 
by tha Prealdeut oo taxoa :oiard tho truck Indu^tr^'. 

Hay I ao2: ^'ou, air, do you feel that this vould coiapllcate 
the enployeent ultuatlon If theao taKca would be enacted 
aa proposed by the Prealdent? 

Ur. Olbbonn. Let we flrat preface ny reiaarka by saying 
that X b.tve groat oytapathy for the Prealdent of the United 
Statea today trying to work out solutloiia of the manifold 
problaaa which face our covntry. I do not want to be too 
arbitrary In dlaagreelng with any proposal ho aay want to 
aaka. I want to view It ac aynpatlietlcally aa I can, but I 
would disagree with him o. thla one becauae, number one, we 
fael that the Industry Itiiclf la more than meeting Ita burden 
of t.Axatlon In texma oi highway construction and maintenance. 
We think, aecondly, that an additional burden placed on the 
trucking Induatry la going to have aerloua economic Impact 
on the trucking Industry to tho detriment of our country 
and to the defeat, literally, of the goals, tho worthy goala 
that the Piealdent lu atrlvlng for. 

We do not think that thla le the anawer. We are not 
rejecting out of hand nnyconaldoratlon of Increased taxes 
by our Induitiy hut we will be very happy to aend you a broader 
atateaant on thla subject which la In tho form of tastinony 
which we gave here before one of tho congreaalonal connltteea 
apeolflcally oo thla queaclon. 
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Mr. Bruce. But yuur feeling Is ~hst, if the recoiuneuda- 
tloDB »ere approved ns glvon In tho Dcasago from the President, 
that it would crente uner.iploynont lu the trucking Induotry. 

Is that your toatlsony? 

Ur. Gibbons. Yuo, It vould bo unfair and woulo have a 
bad ecouonlc Iktpact. 

Ur. Bruce. Do you believe that uontnouopoly is a factor 
In uaeaploysont? 

Ur. Olbnons. 1 think that monopoly Is a serious problen 
In terns of enploy ant opportunities In thlo country for the 
Anerlcan people. 1 think It borders on the ridiculous when 
as Industry 111e steel Is ablo to make a profit operating 
St one-third of Its capacity. There Is sotnothlug rnroug with 
the pricing In that kind of n situation and this pricing Is 
not uply reuniting lu unenployncnt where they can sit back 
and not grow concsrned about their productive capacity but In 
addition 1 think It beconea an econoalc burden on other 
Induatrlea which this steel Industry Is serving. 

What 1 an saying about the steel Industry In terms of 
nonopoly practices applies across the hoard la all sectors 
of our aconony which are heavily utonopollzed. 

Ur. Bruce. Ur. Gibbons, whnt other union ropresonts the 
trucking Intfuiitry' besides the T^nnsters Union? 

Ur. Gibbons. Literally we tend to donlaate tho field 
pretty well, eiipeclally In what we call for-hlre or conmerclal 
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trucking. We likm/lse do evon in tor»e oi private tx'ucklag, 
but you rill find that, in the automobile Industry, Teueral 
Motors nay havu 150 lo'-plant trucKo. Those will bo driven 
by Bonboni of the Auto Wot kero Union. 

Tou wllj find in the rubber factories some rubber v/orkore 
driving vehicles. 

Mr. Bruce. Xs it not truo that, as far as the truck 
tranaportatlon industry across the country, you arc alj^ost 
alone in the field? 

Ur. Gibbons. Almost nlouo, I would say. I know of none 
unless it la an Isolat »d Indepondont union here or there who 
■ay have a single cokiiDerclal trucking flrn. 

There is one big independent, incidentally, which A3 Weisc 
to my Bind, in tne city of Chica{;o, called 705. It uaed to be 
a oection of oua- union. 1*. split olf in the for past and it 
atm renalns t^xlay an indeiaendent union, working very closely 
with our organization. 

Ur. Bruce. You could reanonably assume tnen that actually 
the Teasstors have a Monopoly on the truckini; Industry? 

Ur. Gibbons. I would not use tho word "nonopoly” because 
it is a distortion of the English language to use the 
word monopoly in terms of hun.an beings and trade unions in 
the sanu sense that I used it in terms of an Industry. 

It is ono thing to say to a thousand pounds of cement 
that "You sit in that warehouse and stay there" and thus 
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MonoiH>lizo and be in control of it. 1 want to soo aonobody 
do that with a thousand truck drivers. 1 have been in their 
■eetiucs. 

Ur, Bruce. So have 1. 

Ur. Gibbonti. They are not about to be monopolized by 
Gibbons, Uoffa, or anyone else in this country. They arc 
free born Aworicaus, very age^'oeaive generally, with good 
winds and a real concern about their independence and their 
freedows. 

Ur. Brucci. Your national union doos have a Jtinal say 
on contracts, does it not? 

hr. Gibbons. No,..o do not. Specifically by constitution 
which is eni’orcoable in any court of the land by any individual 
Member we are prohibited frora telling a noisber what contract 
he will tako, whether ho will go on strike erwhen he will end 
his strike. 

Ur.Bruce. You do not, for oxaHple, Mr. Gibbons, move 

union leaders from St, Louis, for example, to other nroao 
of the country where there is a negotiation under way? 

Ur. Gibbons. Certainly we utilize whatever skills are 
at o«.ir coHmand and go into the universities and got people 
to help us and assist us in representing our workers. 

Ur, Oruce. Y u do throw, as far as bargaining is concerned, 
the full weight of the naticnal Teamsters Union into any given 
area if it la necessary? 
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Ur. Gibbons. I wish this wars true. Unfortunstely, it Is 
not necessarily true. It is not too easy to uiobilizo entire 
resourcos. But by and large the statomont is correct that we 
try to mobilize whatever strengths in torms of the representa¬ 
tion of our people wherover that happens to be. 

Ur. Bi'ucu. You made a statement on v;hat r/e term moon¬ 
lighting a while ago. When, lot us say, we have a 32 or 
30hour week and you put a penalty on the individual, are 
you not curbing his very basic initiative? Are you not going 
contrary to huoan nature in that typo of thing? 

Ur. Gibbonc. Well, of couiso, if we want to live in a 
civilized society all of us must give up certain of our rights. 
Otherwise we revert back to the Jungle. Therefore, you havo 
to evaluate what restrictions society places on an individual. 
Whether we like it or nut, if we decldo to be civilized we 
aril going to have to put up with this. I do not believe that 
making an eaployex pay time and a half t>r a worker who has 
already fiaished a full work week is curbing that worker’s 
right. It in making possible Job opportunities for men with 
families, boiMs, aspirations, giving them an opportunity to 
make a dollar and b^ble to live. This I think Is a good 
which far outweighs any penalty which we might place on an 
individual in the way of restrictions and that is the rationale 
of an restrictions in society. It is trying to compare 

what we will sacrifice for a higher good. 
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Hr.Bruce. I an coning lack to what lilt. Garland queatloned 
you about a while ago. You uay wages must continually rise. 

la It nacessarily related that increased wages rtean 
increased iwrcbssing power? 

Hr. Gibbons. I did not say that they taust continuously 
rias. I tniiiK increased wages are certainly called for at thu 
DCBent but it doss not follow in terns of good economics 
that increased wages will result in incroased purchasing 
powor. Unfea tunatoly the history of ocoaoeics in this country 
is that prices rido the elevators while wages clinb the stairs, 
sad aai>)etinea, while there is an ever increasing wage level, 
there can bo a lowering actually of conaxmptivo powor on the 
part of tho workero. Re n-ay be robb-d in tbo process and 
this wo ara opposed to. 

In cnao anyone is inters ted in it, we are against 
inflation. We join every one in that position. 

Hr. Bruce. Do not your recommendations tend basically 
to be inflationary? 

Hr. Gibbons. Ho, w^re saying that at the moment somebody 
batter buy beck tbo products of industry at on increasing 
rats or there are not going to be ten million new .jobs, 
which is lie hope of Secretary Goldberg. There are not going 
to be ten aillion new jobs unless somebody starts buying. 

Tbs only way you can buy things in a private economy 

auoh aa ours is through having affective wberswitbal which 
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■una Bouay la hand \#hon you approach a store. 

rti- on]** eav «o are going to got monoy In the hands of 
tha eaployaaa la to give them Jobs. You can hand It out in the 
fora of a dollar hut 2 do not think any of ua is going to 
jsdoruu that as a ajans of building up purchasing power. 

That la why X aay that it is tiro to spend soae woney in 
terna of wages and creation ox Jobs in order to get off of 
dead canter where this econoay seeva to bo unless it in 
alrandy rolling back at an increasing pace. 

Incidentally, in taras of this question of inflation, 
let ua not aakt the error of equating increased wages with 
incraiaad labor costa, lx you want an authority on it, go 
bad. to Ur. Charley Wilson, head of General Motors, who cannot 
be called a labor leader, cannot be called a leftist or a 
radicol or the least bit Uuorthodox. Here is a gentleman 
who, when ha signed a contract with Walter iouther providing 
for autoaatlc wage increases every year, said, '*Ar we give 
Bore wagaiwe intend and anticipate and are certain that our 
labor coats will go down during this period,'* and this Is 
the ' iaportant thing wo have to remeBbor about Increased 
wages, '^hey do not nacesuarily result iu increased prices 
They do not necesaarily result in increased labor costs. 

It becoaes a laatter now of whuther or not we are getting 
increased productivity. With increased productivity we can 
afford to cut prices and reduce our costs of operation. 
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They aay very well coee to a day when they will outlaw 
national collective bargaining. I will hopo not. But they 
will do it for other reasons than that we arc nonopolioB. 

They will do It because certain cpokfBsaon for big buelness 
In this Congress will be fighting nhortslr^htcdly lu an effort 
to protect, the Intereats of big businose and destroy tho 
effective bargaining power of trade unions v/hlch they posnoss 
toc.ay in the fern of national collective largalnlng. 

Ur. Bruce. Of course, that Is a classic defense of 
anybody that questions union power. 

Ur. Olbbows. It la not a classic defense. The nicos 
thing about that defense lo that we can pointtoIndustries 
who wero aich and who are now wol^nd who for years have 
bargained on u national basis. 

1 cite ycu the ILGWO In the dress Industry. 

1 cats ycM the Ulnc Workers. 

yt»u show as a healthy prosperous growing Industry where 
national collective bargaining has been barred and I will 
buy you n package it It represents econoiiic good sense and 
If It represents sosethlng that is good for America. 

Ur. Bruce. Uay I ask oue core question? 

Ur. Holland. Yes. Heap It on automation. 

Ur. Bruce. I will rest. 

Hr. Holland. Qo ahead. 

Ur. Bruce. No, that la all right. 







* Mr. Holland. Wn cortainly thank you, Ur. Gibbons, for 
cosing boro. You havi givan ua a very uollghtanin^ bit of 
taatiaooy and covered tbs eaterfront. 

Tbla coawlttae in trying lt» best, on a ncuyartiaan 
^ lia, regardleaa of what other people eight think, to get 
lit the bnae of what ms should do aad what should be done. 
Our big problow ia education,.as you know. We have had 


pcopla coos in hare who knew autoaation frota one end to the 
other and we have asked tbeo what wo should retrain our poo;/}e 
fer aad they have told us that they do not know. 

Ws ars trying to do this. Wo ars having a llttlo trouble, 
to* your Inforaatioo, in gutting IBU and the diffsront graipr? 
who ars creating autonation to cons boforo uc. I see their 
point. They say that they cannot divulge \7hat they are working 
oo hecauae it would divulge their hands to thalr Co.iijotitors. 

X do think that this country has toknow what is in the 
works if wo are going to try to bring our schooling up to 
a atandard so that those ono and a half nllliou kids coming 
out <f achool have an education sufficient to enter the 
iadustrisl field, and they aro not reody at the present time. 


We thank you for coning here and wu enjoyed hearing your 


atory, 


1 want to invite the entire education and Labor Coiriuittoo 
tc aoe the file that you have very kindly pruaented to ua. 

I thiak you hava faced every problen. Yuu even went a 
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afield. W<t vnart vu did bocauBci thay voru all 

hoaie runn. 

Ur. Olbhono. TtiaaK yoti.Bir. 

Again my a*ac«re appreciation for the opportunity to bo 
with you MO and I hope that ny ctatoionts have contributea 
aoaewhat to the enl^ghteoiticnt of the gx'oup. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Holland. Tho coninittee will recuse until tv/o o-clock 
today. 

(Whorerpou. at 11:35 a.n.. the oubcOiu:.ittoo recoseod 
to reoonveaa at 2:00 p.o., this eainf day.) 


1 
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AutoBAlLov a-.d Una^ 1-VKant 

^Chairman and aambara of the Cooalttae, we appreciate the opportunity to 
appaar bafora you today on thla vital laaua of automation and unemployment. Ue 
ara glad to Join with othar rapraaantatlvaa of organlzad labor In calling atten¬ 
tion to tha Impact cf automation and technological change not only on our member- 
ahlp, but on tna economy at large. It Is appropriate, I believe, for us, as 
rapraaantatlvaa of workara who bear ao much of the coats of "progress" In the 
fon of i-LOaa cf Jobs, shorter hours and reduced Income, to bring you their story 
sad to urge that appropriate action ba taken not only In thalr behalf but for 
tha wall-baltv of tha country. Our Intaraat extends beyond the more than 
million Taamatar mambara and thalr fanlllaa. It extends to the entire naiion — 
bacauaa thla la Indeed a national problem. 

Tha Committee la examining tha Impact of automation on unemployment. I 
prefer to couple the terms "automation and technological change," since from 
an eronomlc vlaw]>olnt eutanatlon la but another, more advanced, stage in the 
lutlon of technology. In essence, these terms mean the use of technically 
Improved or advanced machinery, methods equipment, int duced to obtain 
greater p oductlvlty at leas coat, and nearly always requiring less manpower 
In prxSuilng or distributing more goods, materials or services. 

As contrasted with mechanization, automation Is applicable to a wide 
variety of Induatrlea and worn processes. Its potential application la 
virtually limitless and It la proceeding more rapidly than other technological 

V 

changes of the paat. 

Regardless of the term uaed, the end result for workers la the samei unemploy¬ 


ment, total or_j 2 srtlel. And for new members of the labor force — a shrinking 


# 



labor Mrkat In which Joba bacoaa incraaaingljr difficult, if not impossible, to 
obtain. 

b I 

•na impact of an/ change is related to the environment or circumstances within 
which t la changa takea placa. Automation ia fesrad today because tit is speeding up 
and ra-.ing into high gear at the seme time that our economy (over the last decade) 
naa ba i faltaring and haaitating. Labor properly feels concern over Job security 
and amploymaat opportunitiaa whan Joblaaanaaa riaes from month to month. Certainly, 
the aaonomle climata aeema to hold out little hope for work opportunities. 

Unamploymant haa baan higher after each recaaaion. The economy ia generating 
11 w Joba at a alowar rata than the "owth of our labor force. 

Qmr population ia up; our work force ia up; but the number of Jobs in the pri¬ 
vate economy la down. Private induatry (as compared to government) is now produc¬ 
ing fewer aan-houra of work than in 19 ^, 

Manufacturing output aa a whole haa risen 17% since 1955 but employment has 
Ireppal h%. Bituminous coal output in 1959 was 55f balow the 1947-48 average; 
ai.pLoy~ant waa down more than 60%. In short, fewer people are turning out more 
,ooda. Uoriara should ba rewarded for thia, not penalized. 

T'ta 0., S. Department of Labor expe a the labor force to increase by 15.5 

aillljo batwaan 1940-70, aa compared to 8.9 million in the previous decade. At 

r 

tha praaant time thara ia nothing to indicate that enough Joba will ba available 
la tha nest dacada. Only laat waak Secretary of Labor Goldberg stated that the 
aeomoiiy auat provide 10.6 alllion new Jobs next y >r for the country to achieve 
full amploymant. 





is has c«eri traoLiijntiV ^ver 


apppftr t- have be.'i --e progressiv y 


lervlc-a workers outnunbered wc rkers in the pr 


ftcturlna, agriculture, ccnstructi'>n, t. 


jrrsar.t in the service induatriea group had risen to 66j. The 


y continue In the 1960's. The i:nportant pointi'about this 


ioil of recession, services are the first thing t- be sacrl 


t»- luj ir^ tna 195u'a in that Job opportunities were availab 


Ir. trade and in aer/lce Induatriea 


xaploysiant in manufacturing, mining, etc. But we cannot assume that 


e« and trade I’Kiuatriea car. continue tc absorb excess manpower from 


atrlaa as well as provide jobs for new workers 





know that there la no nalf^ i.'uating labor market mechanism which acta 

ace wor^era ahouldar the entire burden of "efficiency" or technological change. 

RepiI and unsontrollad technological change can disrupt the lives of workers and 
their faeillej and our nation. Ue muat urge that thought be given to programs for 
reduc.if the haraful affecta of aiich dynamic growth. We cannot afford to repeat 
the ~lataaea of cur industrial history. Human coata are involved. No technoln^i- 

■ mj. rnm of uovkAVB < ■ trim T.A/'n nn 1 n; 7 1 r* I oroaress We 

•- rnffr-^A tn AAi 1 nut to irmt ;iiar« afflclAncv. 

In eaeence, what we are asking for is a high degree of social responsibility 
induetry, to weigh the huaan costs of displacement. Workers' and unions' 
acc4'Dtanee of auch change la based on assuring workers some degree of employment 
and incaie security, and a share in the benefits flowing out of such change — in 
a word, to make the transition aa painless as possible 

There la a culture! lag — in that people resist ' 

Tiizz ie not autoaatic. It is the responsibility of officials in the labor move* 
te iapleaent changes through our inherently democratic institutions so as to 
aura that our people are not hurt. This is our role — and we cannot and will 
not shirk it. 


[t ■ »■ la annaTianl. eonr' let. ^'^tWAAD » can'*-1 c Amclancv ■p'< Hncia] lustice 
rm mf'n-imj.v an I va If am to avolri acannalc “nd aiG^*! cataatpanha 

Tioiir urmaittee ie face<i with a great challenge. You may count on our good faith 
and cooperation in doing whatever we can to aasiat in the solution of this prob- 
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fitplajmeni atatlatlca on the trucking induatry are not available. In 
allltlon, 41 m trucking function ia performed not only by motor freight common 
r contract carriera, but alao by virtually every other Industry in the American 
aroncaj. Thia eoaplicates the problem of deterfflinlog and assessing the impact of 
automation on our truck driving membership. 

Although our automation unemployment problems may not be as severe and as 
concentrate i aa other unions, we nevertheleea have cur share. 

h'jve attachel to thia statement three reports describing technological 
.o|-.enta In the following industries: trucking; fruit and vegetable canning 
■Vi (^’Terving; and dairies 

On the baaia of the employment and productivity figures shown in these 
three reports, it ia fair to conclude that mechanization and technological 
aIvancea have outstripped the creation of new jobs. Employment is not increas¬ 
ing to tha aame extant aa the output of these industries. 

In'reaaa) weight ami aise of trucks and mechanical equipment has increased 
tha productivity of the individual driver. Years ago a horse and wagon required 
a 10-hour day to move only 10 tons of earth. Today a driver operating a 10- ton 
dvaap trucK can move 5Z0 tons of earth in two hours less working time at one- 
fourth the coat per ton. 

In warehousing, the use of electronics, select mechanism, automatic con¬ 
veyors and automatic loading and unloading equipment have been combined with 
other advances to make operations at new warehouses largely automatic. Ware¬ 
housing haa been marked by the development of unitized loads, roller and chain 
bed trucaa, wheeled pallet adapters, pslletizers, depalletizers, conveyor syst 





8l8ctr')nlc 8ortlng, miia 8 .;iole 8rea of electronic devices. 


ry data iiroceaa * eliniinates ~iuch of the ~anua.. oeoer work in ware¬ 
housing and Increases the uae of machines in record keeping. 


Tha result ia fewer Jobs. 


• I 


Autonation haa permitted present workers in the Industry to produce more per 
enpluyee. At the same tine, the greater output or productivity, by permitting the 
aa-e or fewer workers to produce more, means that the industry does not hire new 
workers. Th \ produces what might be called the "Iceberg" effect — unemployment 
which la not attributed to any particular industry but which is generalized. 
Iru'loymant opportunities do not exist for those entering the labor market or for 
those losing their Joba in other industries. This has been true even in the 
trucking industry which haa shown marked growth over the past few decades — a 
gri wth aufficiantly rapid to counteract dlmlshed job opportunities ate. Ing from 
automation. 

A c^namlc and effective organizing program has helped to offset Teamster 
Union memberahip loaaea due to "tmciinologles1 or automation unemployment. The 
Taanatera* Union haa been the only major trade Tmioa which has aggresslv- 7 
Kept pace with the giant atrldea of the American economy since the end of 
World War II. Other unions and their members have undoubtedly suffered to a 
far greater extant. We Join with them, and with the rest of the American 
labor movement, in atresaing that it Is time to take action on several fronts 
(.0 do something for the vlctlns of automation-crested Joblessness. Without a 
sharper riae In Joba than has been taking place In recent years, our unemploy¬ 
ment problem may well become a nightmare. 



* Even the Netional Aeaociation of ere, in its weekly publir^ation, 

■A^N'.wb. eoD'liiee that enployBaat^problei-ia will be "severely oa^nified by 
t 

autonatIon-enforced occupational ahifta." Thia report adds that the need for 
production woraers "haa baen decreaairvn; despite higher output because of higher 
aoae la, Bachanisatlon and technological inprovement." It looks forward to still 
greater mechanisation and diaplacement. 

' ahould like to present to this Conmittee a film titled, UomlRm Autnina- 
tion. filaea in California'a Imperial and Salinas Valleys. This 25-minute film 
portraya in vivid color the atory of what changes and mechanization have caused 
in the produce industry. 

Shown ia the only machine in existence which combines harvesting with pro¬ 
cessing to send carrots off to makret within ten minutes after they are pulled 
froa the soil. Thia highly mechanized unit moves at a constant eighth of a 
mils an hour through a field, gulping carrots at one end and expelling them 
at tha other in cellophane packs — you find them at any supermarket — in an 
incredibly abort time. Tula ia a monstrous machine which actually eliminates 
one complete phase — the conventional processing installation which normally 
la a perranent facility located in the nearest community anywhere from five to 
tr.irty or more milaa from the field being harvested. For the purposes of con¬ 
trast, the film shows such a permanent processing shed, along with the old way 
of harvesting 

Another phase if the fiim treats with harvesting and processing of head 
lattuoa. Hand-cutting of tha lettuce contrasts with mobile machines which 
stitch cardboard cartons into which the produce ia packed for hauling by 
truce to the nearest cooling center, located some miles from the field. 


iutoaAlcn realljr begin* at the cooling center where a huge fork-lift, In one 
^ a- ee ly rtiiP ;v»r, unloada 320 or more cartons from a truck In a matter of 

ao'oniaA A network of conve/ora within the canter elimlnatea all human man- 

» 

;ower excepa). the handa of a half dosen workera In the eaaentlal process of 
chlllliv lettuce and loading It Into refrigerated trucks or railroad 

cars to be ap ded off to market. 

Ue hope that thla film will be helpful and instructive to this Committee 
and to Ita staff, In showing the application of technologjr to some of the 
Industries and operations In which our members are emplojed. The film also 
eaxea^Ie'ir the aai\y waja In which mechanization Is displacing workers. 

I 1- Pnlieliia “-“t eo-r'n-t n..n -R«r 'Inlnt' nn iiuT.omBi.ir i 


Collective Bargaining — the trade union's tool — has developed a variety 
of solutions to autoaatloni greater wage increases; guaranteed employment on a 
year-round basis; shorter hours with no loaa In take-home pay; broader seniority 
rlijiita including preferential hiring rights for lald-off workers; retraining 
.la; .scad woraera at coapany expense; dismissal pay; Improved pension plans. 
Including earlier retirement and vesting of beneflta after relatively short 
perlcxi of service; etc. These collective bargaining provisions constitute. In 
caaence, a fora of social coat of automation for industry. They call for a 
high degree of social reaponalblllty by management. 

But these collective bargaining arrangements between a company or an Indus¬ 
try and a union are essentially only ahock absorbers or atop gaps. They con¬ 
stitute aerily'lhe first line of defense against automation unemployment. 



thay are designed to cope with the problem of "temporary" unemployment. 


i 



r • 


♦ i-in jh *rr- ** 


.:ian';i Job literally iih=appears under automation 



ocl'-fotiv'^ t-sr.^ainlng contract caonr.t. create 

ot pportuxLLLjaa. doiiectiv^- bar.*jainlng alone cannot cope with 

proissuroa 'f cutiimation-Induced unemployment. The complexity I 

t 

c. 'ij for an 'ffort beyond that of any sinijle union, or single]' 

f 

ir ' Incjuatry, or combined labor-management effort. / 


Ub '■ i -nai?- ont should continue to seek solutions to the labor prob- 
f ut f But these private solutions, in the final 

i '5. --n '■.'.ly b?' I'miteoAnd temporary. 


dc'l^ctivp berg^lninil affecta only a fraction of our total economy. 

r f“'*to=o — tax, monetary credit, and fiscal icy, etc. — are more 

-rsich'.ng in their consequences. We must therefore develop a proper 

iGr.il econonlc ir.d su clal environment to’make the ach'evementr. i f 

X _ ......... 

ctl''*; bargaining and libor-m*nage!B*u^ ooojyiration 3uccea.‘'ful. 

) 

V tin. fuil-employmsnt economic policies are called for — both to 
• t.„ ^ b‘ and to sustain purchasing power. As ststed by the editors of 

f 

« 

e-rllar thla year, ""»hs vital task ahead is one of job or ation, 
t.*^ vlt 1 r.arglxing Currents hort^ are national not regions in scope." 


If t cnr!olc».^*-1 progr ^ is to be orderly, we must tackle the unempl.y- 

t promptly .otiunal seals.1 he national wc-i;-b6.ng requires 

< 

Ihs ■'cr.''^xis. ariatence of our present social and economic order demands 

emoloymant must be our goal if we are to avoid the nightmare problem 

* 

r.spl -Baent an ji ;juat.msnt craated by technological "pr ;ress." 


£ 


’ f 

Thl* call* for effecyve Implementution of the c^iployment ffct of 1946 so 


•a I vide a ^c- i^^ntly expanding 


economy, 


■e neeu ncr- ' .ana -^.-r 


chaaing power to ma*^ our growing; productive capacity and increased business 
InveatflMnt to further creete employment and stimulate consumption. 

I ^ 

neel allied programs consisting of wage supports, tax measures, training 
retraining programs, relocation subsidies, and other security guarantees to 
gically displaced workers and their families. But above all. there must 
* at ths and of tha line fcr those willing and able to work. Otherwise, 

F.e bea^ social inaurance ayatems and retraining and placement resources are of 
little uss. Thie ia why the full erryloymentygn*l, must be the capstone of our 
national pollciaa. 

In spite‘Of our vaunted American standard of living*, there are stfill millions 
r Amrrl'an families lining on sub-standard in;omes. In spite of our vast wealth, 
tne gap ba'ween need fulfillment in the public sector ia enormous — in educa- 
tipn, hasg^ .i'^luB clearance — public housing — metropolitan re-development, and 

preservation and dsvslopment of natural resources. When we build school classrooms, 

0 

^ hoaplts.il, public housing, and all the other things our people need, private indus- 
• try wi’^; have sore buJlne:^ and people will ». , full employment. 

r kf I iu.tloA, we have to adjust our thinking to an age of abundance, rather 
icv. and auta-atlon helja to supt ly that abundance. Automation can be 
uaad to serve sen and at. 'rtf man. But if workers lose their Jobs, or are never 
^ birea, becsua^c!'^utoa»tion, than tha central purpose of our economic activity i 
cretic society is defeated. £conaiaic progress must be equated with human 

A. 

rcr thi^. we^need a constantly expanding economy, to absorb both new 
.^IBtsars si-^ ciia.Snied by technical advances. Pull employment is the answerl 


. W" » 
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T«ohnol4(4C'». ^./ingas I'a the^ruciclng try rilve taken a v’lr.iety of forms 

^ ^ ^ ^ y 

^ • I ■ ^ k ' * 

. ■ le"*'’ .rfot ccnwtiituted'maior te' i ^ 


i ^ 


thr aucfi a# have, o.ccurre^ .Jn the ^'aaa-^* ductlon Industries or even other f 

%. i ^ 

transportation IndistMss such sa i« e "airline, water carriers and even the rail- 
* ' f 

roaci industries. . "• „ •* 


Cutwsrdljr, tha 


J ' ^ I 0. 

ng Indus'A does not aeem to have cfianged much In 


oharsctsr, daapita *ta lus gr.cwth. Yet the cumulation of a variety of 

♦ • 

taohnologlcal change^ hare al9«ed^down emplo/ment In^a rapldly-growing industry 

’ r , V 

a'.d hava erafaJei the present work force to produce more. 

. Tha following tsbl% shows * it trucking employment in the last decade has 
- 'ha juatry'.a ^tutput" -* intercity ton miles: 


INDEXES 


1 , 1 #. 


MILES Of-' FREIGirr AND EMPLOYME.NT IN THE 


t 

■ V 

0949=100) 




Intercity 


Tear 


Ml.eaZi 

E.r.til> vmentZi 


•% 



1949 


100 

100 



137 

110 

19S. 


161 

122 

» * 


148 

127 



169 

134 

49S4 


151 

133 

i9SS 


173 

143 

• 


173 

151 

IW&7 


176 

154 

r9S8 


176 

150 

1969 


196 (Eat.) 

161 


- Intercity ton-mllaa of Class I, 11, end III intercity ccjmmon and contract 
actor carriers of propejty, operating under Interstate Commerce r.nmmisaion 
authority. 

^ “ fuil-tlaa acuivslsnt amplcyeea. Full-time equivalent employment measures 

aan-yaars of fai i-tine employment of wage and salary workers and *t8 equiva¬ 
lent in wfra performed by part-time workers. Excluded are estimates of 
aaiployeea engaged in public warehousing. 



Illustrative technological changea and automation developments In trucking 
oporo' ^ ara describe i below. 


To eaeble truckera to carrjr longer and heavier hauls, motor carriers snd equLp- 
mont Bsnufaot .rera hava been developing lighter equipment carrying more pa/load with¬ 
out eoj boost In the gioee maximum weight or langth or height of the vehicle 
, A perellel trend Involves changes In the usage of units now svsllable, changes 

reflooted la the 60-root tandeaa seen frequentlj In the Vest, snd in the big 98-root 
or aora "louble bottoaia* (two trallsra pullad bj a alngle tractor) now authorized In 
oovoral aootorn and ald-weatern atetes. 

Oao or the dioael angina In trucaa continues to grow. Ten years ago some 5 per- 
^^eont or oil heavy-duty trucks wars dlsaal powered. Now more than 25 percent are so 
lp^9d Th* superior ruol oconcxxy or diaaala permits the use oT more powerful 
^i^Vinoo, wh'oh In turn produce higher dally mileage. 

Vitals the next row years truck anglnea with double the power of those now on 
the roods will begin to moxo their appearance. Since they will be capable of higher 
a ■Stella I SI soda alone the now Federal highway system, they offer the promise of a 
drooatle opoodup la loog-dlatonco truck acnedulaa. 

There has boon a atoody increase In allowable weights and In length of trucks 
end troliora. In 1966, thora were 11 atetea which limited over-all tractnr- 
oooltrollor length to «6 rest and three atatea Impoaad a limit of 48 feet. Today, 

•11 ototoa allow at iooat a 60-root cooblnatlon, with SS atataa at that figure; 
four allow 66 feott eleven 60 feat, and three 65 faat or more. In addition, certain 
toll roads have authorised the uae of 98 to 106-root *doubla bottom” tandem trailara 
la .948 units of 28-SO feat In length led In van trallara prtduced (27.5%i 


la IStOj^V'l of the treilara were In tna 38 to 40-root category. 


Kv«a over tha paat faw aontha, aavaral atataa have announced new parmiaaibla 
laogtoa aad walgata for thalr hl^hwaja. For axaapla, tha Dlatriet of Coluabla now 
alloMi 4o>foot trallara. Kantucaj paralta 60-fooi tractor and aamitrailar jombina- 
tloaa 

la South Carollaa and Michigan, SS-foot eor.blnatlona are parmitted. In Utah, 
SO-faot unite are apprevad, with paralta granted annualljr to 65-foot rlga. Haxlmua 
walgbta of thaaa unlta In Utah can go ea high aa 79.000 Iba. Alth^^ugh PenneyLvanla 
prohlblta doublaa or tandaoa, It allowa nlngle trallara aa long aa 60-feat on Ita 
turaplka (but only faat off It). 

Tbaaa libarailaad llalta oa weight and length mean bigger and fewer trallara 
for any glvaa tunnaga to be haulrd. In tha abaenca of Incraaaad voluaor>^iia 
pauld. orxoouraa, ad^raaly affect the Joba of drlvara'nnd platfom'hian 

Aa ua^aual aanltraller haa bean daTalvpaci. It haa no axle between tha rear 
Mbaa'a aad can be tlppad, tlltad, lowered to atraat level, or raiaad to tha height 
platfornt up to SS Inehaa to facilitate loading or unloading. It la reported 
Ibat tala daalgn, not yet In nueh uae, euta cargo-handling coata 55 percent 

A aaw half-atraddla aanltrallar haa Juat bean put Into teat uae. It can pick 
up or unload a full-length trailer load c.' pallatlxad freight In 60 aaeond 

Tba uaa of a, aolally oullt cargo tank^ equipped with convayora for unloading 
• baa bM(Aa wldaapraad In tha tranaporteilon of bulk loading In powder or granular 
aucb aa flour, portland ceMnt, a.-wl llvaatock faad. 

a 

( 

i • 

• A "taennol 'glcal* khanga of a aort ~ nanaly, coordination of tru^*k ahipmantb 
wltb roll, water and al- carrier aarvlca — la 'aklng place In Uta form of "plggy- 
*flaft/back” ^nd containerisation. Such coordination tanda to reduce Job 
opportui.Itlaa for ovar-tha-road or long-llna drlvera. 
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la ciia handling of hlghwa/ trailara or containers on railroad flat cars; 
fiahjrbcek ia the handling of aueh eontainera on ahipa. Containerization Is essentially 
pra-paekaging freight in va.i-aisad containers, saving handling and packing costs. Under 
thia concept, piggyback ia nothing acre than treating truck trailers as containers 

Pi.gyback, fiahybaea and eontairieritation may be thought of as a'Pipeline on wlieeis," 
ainca tha ayataa allowa door-to-door delivery without breaking bulk between carriers 
Tha oontaiiiar (whathar a highway trailer, van or box) ia designed to travel witl ease 
on ahipa, railway fiat cara or on tha road. 

Container!tat ion differa from piggyback which employs truck trailers which are 
loade i directly froa the road onto railroad flat cars. In the newer system, similar 
trailera ara uaed for eontainera but the wheels and chassis are detachable and there 


• ia no naeaaaity to haul the running gear along with the cargo 

To tha axtent that Piggyback., for example, provides for transport of trailers 
or eontainera on railroad flatcar:^than on the highways, many truck drivers formerly 
operating on intercity rune are dinpl,;''ed. Though piggyback traffic represents at 
praaant a aaall fraction of inter-city freight, it ia growing fast. The nation's 
railrcada heulad 600,000 piggyback carloads in 1960. That was Zb% above the 1959 
figure and 5 5 tiaea the total for aa recent a year as 1955 

Piggyba cm loadinga have establiahed new records. Fast, solid piggyback trains, 
acheluled at apeeda cloae to thoae of the fastest passenger trains, are accelerating 
tha uae of piggyback 

Piggyback and its counterpart, containerization, require less packing and 
packaging and Involve laas handling ~ another form of automated transfer of cargo 
I ^Labor requirementa are reduced, thereby affecting workera* earnlnga and job security 
PiggybacKlng of autoa haa already coat the jobs of about 15,000 Teamster members 
engaged in the delivery of new ciira from the auto assembly plants to automobile dealers 



I 
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The Special Products Diviaian of Moore-Handley Hardware Co., Inc. of Birmingham, 
has explained how its own containers are used in distributing ice cream for National 
Dairy Products Corp, in Michigan — a special case inasmuch as Michigan laws require 
that a aeconl container in a unit be placed on a four-wheel trailer, (in most States 

two or more containers are placed on a transport semi-trailer chassis.) 

The containers are loaded at the central plant in Kalamasoo with an assortment 
of 2,5 uQ gaia. in each container. The transport train then takes the containers t} 

various cities, dropping one container at a time in, say — Grand Rapids, Lansing 

Holland, Jackson, Hillsdale, Benton Harbor and others. 

Tha loaded container la exchanged for an empty at each point, and the standby 
refrigeration equipaent of the loaded unit is plugged into an electrical circuit 
Soaetiae later, the local route man will pick up the full container for local 
delivery. 

Carriers of household goods are also pushing the use of containers, especially 
when faai lea are moving long distances. Van-Pak, Inc., of Des Moines, Iowa, has 
developed an 8-l‘oot by 6-foot by 7-foot container for rail, truck or ship It uses 
these containers for its own hauling of household goods and also leases them to other 
eoauson carriers for other uses. 

National Van Lines of Chicago, Illinoic is also experimenting with containers 
that nestle on a spec la.: flatbed truck trailer, six to the trailer 

The interesting thing which has developed from tha transport of household goods 
in containers moving to ani from overseas bases, to and from points and places ir 
the 0. S ia the Thruliner in which household goods or commercial freight may be 
packed r'^t in the house or factory. These smaller cardboard containers are ther 
taken to the container stations and fitted into the ocean container in groups of 
two, three, four, six or eight. The ocean container is then moved by ship to the 





•tatlon o 


• or In tha case of inbound traffic, to the atation in 


tnia countr/ on tha Atiantie Coaat, Pacific or Gulf Coaat, where tha ocean con¬ 
tainer la reaoved and the aeparate thrulinera are moved to a houaahold gooda 
carrier or linehaul trailer for delivery direct to the conaignee'a home, factory 
or atora, wher« the thrulinera are unpacked and dlacardad. This means only one 
iMndling at each end. If ai*- trnnaport la uaed, the thruliner will go direct to 
1-a alrDlane, eliainating the ua«i of the ocean container on foreign shipments 

George A. Horael A Co. aenda freah meat from ita Auatin, Minnesota packing- 
hoiuae to nuatoaera in Nlnneapolia-St. Paul by aluminum refrigerator containers; 
eseni cver-tha-roai tractor-trailer haula three containers, and these are con¬ 
veniently apiit up among local delivery trucka in the citlea. 

Along with tha containera, wiiich can move right ti,rough from point of origin 
to point of deatination with tha freight aealed in, new equipment for handling 
Um t ia making ita appearance. 

One of the aoat remarkable io. appearance la the aeif-propelled, vertical lift 
fraa-travaling crane developed Jointly by Seatraln Lines of New York and Travelift 
loginaariag Co. of Sturgaon Bay, Uiaconain, which ia daacribed aa the "first switch¬ 
ing engine of the trucking induatry." 

(■Idly raaambllng a apider, on four tall laga, each rolling on an aircraft type 
tira, it atreddlea a trailer chaaaia, lifta the container vert'cally between its 
iega, tnen rumblea off to depoait it alaewhere without the need for raila, special 
paving or tractor towing power. 

grated by one man, the "apidar" can carry 25 tone at 10 ml lea an hour 
for larger itema of'thia type era on tha drawing board. 
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Ths Fsdsrsl-Ald Hl^hwajr Act of 1956 Initiatsd a new multi-billion dollar high- 
wajr program. Thia new ajratam of interatate highwaya will mean iiiore sustained high 
apami movement anc. thua more yearly mileage per truck or tractor-trailer. Combined 
with the aooocmloa of notor vehiola aisaa and weighta, the National Interstate High¬ 
way Syetae anould bring with it new rtandarda of highway utilisation, moving traffic 
faster sod more safely. The highway oonsU-ction program ia certain to bring sub- 
stsotlsl bsosfits to the highway carriers in reduced pcint-to-point travel time, 
rm luced silesKSS, fewer sccidenta, etc. Another benefit, of course, are fewer 
rivers bsoause (f lass travel time due to higher average speed. 

Baosboos of the expended Federal State highway program ia the presently des.g- 
Qstod 4l,0Ci-mlls System of Interstate and Defense Highways. The Interstate System 
Joins 42 ststa ospitsl eitiss and 90 percent of all cities over 50,000 population 
It aarvss 66 psrosnt of tne urban and 45 percent of the rural population, and is the 
sey higbwsy oetwcri from the standpoint of Federal interest in productivity and national 
dafanse. irfhsn ooapletsd, the 41,000-alle system will represent approximately 1.2 
psrosnt of total road mileage but will carry 20 percent of the traffic 

~'.e Interstate System wiil Incorporate, aa It is built, the mort modern 
tsohsiquss of highway oooatruotioD and design. It will be a controlled access 
saprssswsy sod 96 paroaot of the presently designated milasge will consist of 
dlvllal hlg'wsys of four laoaa or more. This mileage, when added to anticipated 
improvements on other primary highwaya, will mean that by 1976 we shall have 
69,000 milms of divided highway eiiasge of the most modern desi'n, compared to 
miles of this ty^'s facility io use today and 5,575 miles in 1948 
An essaDtisl par* of the new program is the extensive prevision for urban 
highway fecllltlss, which will loolude by-paas routes around our major cities 
as wall as improved expreaswsya w thin urban areas. These will mean faster and 
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more ■fflolant aoveBcnt of Intercltj traffic with a minimum of delay ana congestion 
Tha national ayaten of Intaratate hlghwaya will help the trucking Industry in 
the long run. Heavy trucka on the road are now greatly retarded In climbing steep 
hilla an-l wioraing their way throu,gh congeated traffic of towns and cities. The new 
highway ayctem will reduce the sharpneas of grades and will bypass congested areas 
Thia will re luce wear and maintanunce of vehicles. Because of less movement in 'ow 
gear, it will cut lut fuel conaumption per ton-mile. By reducing over-the-road 
tlaa,.tha new hlghwaya will increaae mileage per driver-hour and on many runs, 
wll.. t:.ereby cut labor c at. In intercity trucking, over-the-rcad costs constitute 
a aueh highar portion of the total than ia true of railroading, and these savings 
Mill be important. 

Since the naw eyatem la to touoi* ail 46 states, it will provide express higli- 
Msya aiunm rcutea where they simply don't exist today — thus opening the oppor¬ 
tunity for aueh faster delivery schedules over longer distances 

The higher average speed possible through extensive use of modern roads and 
turnpUaa enables trucking firms to extend overnight service to more diatat.t 
points, thus widening their markets, while improving schedules of regular delivery 
points. The highar speed allows the driver to cover mure miles within hia hours 
of earvice liaita. 

The combination of irproved roads and advances in power equipment have had 
tha affect of Increasing the average speed of a motor truck moving d( wn the high¬ 
way without materially increasing its maximum speed. 

Nany states are increasing permissible truck speeds to 55 m.p.h. Also, many 
turnpike r lada permit apeeda up to rv/ m.p.h., which will increase the average miles 
pmr hour. With improved highways, the driver will not develop as much fatigue on 
tha naw highways aa was formerly developed 10 years ago on the then existing 
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highwaya 

A recent report to Congreaa indicatea "that the controlled-accesa highway is 
at leaat 2| tl-.ea aa aafe aa the ordinary highway, and in aome Inatancea haa a 
fatality rate aa low aa one-fifth of the national average of all streeta and high- 
waya." The report adda that "aignifleant aavinga In travel time and greater con¬ 
venience in travel are Important by-producta of hlghwaya having full control of 
acceaa 

Ihe New York State Thruvay on June 1, 1960 eatabllshed a uniform apeed limit 
of 60 m.p.h. for trucka aa well tia paaaenger ^ara. Tandem trailer or double- 
bottom rlga will atill be limited to a SO-mile maximum speed because specifica¬ 
tions for their special brakes, hitches, safety chains and other equipment were 
baaed on that top apeed. 

With better highways and nore powerful equipment, more miles can be covered 
in shorter period of time, enabling the trucker to expend his services. Previously, 
on given tripe, a dr'Vver wool i have to lay over away from home, because he could 
00 * ooaiplete the round trip to his home terminal without violating the maximum 
driving ti-ae allowable either under law or under the collective bargaining con¬ 
tract. Today, auch trips can be operated on a round trip basis — again reducing 
the nee<1 for drivers. 

Theeconomiea of the new highways will be greater, of course, as new vehicular 
arrangements emerge designed for new Mghwsy conditions. Illustrative of these is 
the double bottom operation now under way on certain toll roads, in which two semi¬ 
trailers drawn by a single power unit. 

- Th* Parfaval Rnla In Hishuaw Ssfalv. 86th Congress, Ist Session. House Documt-nt 

No. 93. March 3, 1959. P. 3, 60. 




Tan(|«i( or *doubl« bottaa* oparatlona are not new in trucking. They are 
oaaaoQ ia the Uaat. Uhat ia P9W about the lataat derelopmenta ia that these tan- 
daiae are li.rgar and haaviar than othara and thay involve toll highways. 

Ia aoat instaaesa, tha tractor haa laaa horaapower than the suo of the two it 
liaplaoaa. Partial.y offaat.ing tha reduction In tha number of power units, an 
S'Mitioaal doily haa to ba provided to support one end of the rear semi-trailer 
Dadar thaaa eireunatanesa, tha ehlaf oparatlng aconomlaa are as followat labor, 
fuel, dapracletloB, intaraat, and maintananee. While economies will vary widely 
batwaan oparatioaa, a aaving of pareant, aay frjm 40^ per trailer-mile down to 
SO#, la not uiraallatle for operator? favorably aituatad. A significant portion 
of thla aavii^, of couraa, ia loat by tha nacjaaity for aunplying tractors and 
dr 1vara for tha ahort-haul intarchange at antrancaa jrd exits to the main high- 
way. 

Tha uaa of *doubla bottxa* t“ictor-trai■jr eombinationa haa been authorised 
oo tha law Tb.a, Maaaachuaetta, Ohio, Kanaaa, Indiana and Illinois Turnpikes or 
tall roada. Tha doublaa aataad up to 100 ft. overall. And the use of doublea 
a^y aapaad furthar. 

Carraatly, tha Buraau of Public Roada and the American Association of State 
■ IgBiny orr.aiaiiB ara atudying tha poaaibilitiea of uaing double bottma on 
fodaral-aid highwaya. 

W Th'jfi far, taata of doubia-bottoa oparationa have baan successful on all thru- 
ways sad turnplkaa whara thay have baan eoaduetad. On the Ohio Turnpike, at least 
too doubles uaa tha artery sseh aoath. 

tt^at thaaa add up to, of couraa, ia higher productivity — more tons of'freight 
uovad par aan and par vahlela. Tha double aise rigs cjviously cut labor costs; one 
driver hauls twice as aueh. Fuel conauaptlon is leas. Time consumed ia less. Net 
as.lags to tha trucker era %ors than 2C percent par mils. 






Thera are wage aavlnga due to the hauling of a double load with one tractor. 

a expaditai due to tha higher apaada attainable, and the absence of 
Id lights an the through highwa/a. With fewer stops and starts, wear and 
:i:r—I, li-aara ai. i wnsxnaa :a lasi 

hooB-upa anabia the truckers to nova more pajrloada per power unit, 

is to sajr par a aajor slice of invested capital. Tha customary tractor- 

trsi.sr caabinstion In Maw Torx, for example, is limited to 65,000 pounds, but 

llu,000. pourda is authoriaad on tha New York Stats Thruway. Double bottoms, 

• • 

therefore, may wall aaan doubling truck payloads and reduced operating coats. 

. Of axtraaa importance la tha fact that if the Thruway vehicles prove them- 
^vea and show that vahielaa of greater lengths and gross loads are practical 
and fui^y eo^^tibla w<th Thruway facilities, then these same vehicles are 
cparational on ahy highway daaign aimixer to tha Thruway. 

I Tha Rww Yorx Thruway operations involves the use nf break-up points at 

r^hangea to allow tha individual unite of the coabinatiotia to be taken off 
V'- a atate'a regular higi.way ayaten. Aa individual units of the combinations 
K loaded to conform with tha atate'a aixe and weight laws when operated 
■ .llviduai.y, they can ba taxan to and from the inter-change points with con- 
> J -lonal road tractora and operakad legally everywhere in the state. 


^ For all tha limitaaiona of 
^ ^^^na ot a niaabar of puaaibla 
M^aoat aurrly emerge from tha no 


tha double bottom rigs, it should be regarded as 
new vehicular arrangements, some of which will 


naval traffic characteristics of the new highways. 


roadway. 


Lti.a fata of tha double bottom, as such, the economies of tha new 
^ will probably go wall beyond those afforded to vehicles of present 
tha time being, tha engineering of the vehicle has outrun the 



rlnj of ttie roadwajr 


t this ia not likely to laat 


ther type uf labor aavlng occura In reduction of coata, Involved In making 

lii^ tanieaa or .:oubla bottoaa at tur.i'iUe entrances and exits. The Wolf 

> 

'j»ter experlaent In Taxaa, typlflea thla aspect of labor savifig. The Wolf 
aelf-propelled van which can be hoked in tandem and by mechanical 
□na, boCh" power plantn can be utilized to propel the load carried. This " 
, if I rovan aucceasful, would elialnate one driver in moving tandem trailer 
t from tha terainal make-up area to the turnpike entrance, at u.'^h point 
’lera are hooxed together and carried over the turnpike to the proper turn 
t, at which point it is again necessary to break the tandem trailers into 
rate un .a. At entrance and exit then an additional driver is needed 
talnera two 20-fort trailers which can be combined into a single 
It or used aaparately — will be intr xiuced soon. They will allow 
the load for a a ingle tractor at a midway route point. 

-oapany (Chicago Elxpresa, Inc.) has initiated runs between Philadelphia 
^o over {he Pennsylvania, Ohio and Indiana Turnpikes with a truck trailer 
ia length. The van operatea on the turnpikes as a single trailer, but 
bigger ^')da can be converted }.nto trailers of 40 and 20 feet. The 40 


f la uaual. It can carry up to 60,000 pounda, compared with around 


1 


a 40-foot unit, haa a 3,650 cubic foot capacity aa againat 2,300 for 
! trailer. Over-k^l coats, including labor, are lower, on a ton-mile 
of larger loada par unit 


a the ro-called " louble bottom," two trailers in tandem behind a single 
, ^ -^.Ici. Ii.e bl^ van ia related, it Is designed to enable a carrier to 

freight payload per power unit and thus reduce line-haul, operating 




adiniT, unload 


Manua abcr Ls saved. I 
re aeourat 
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automatioa.Ly 
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pallets ara Impractical. 

/ 


pushbutton loading ramp movea up, down and out to match 


a 

r 

ever-chai^Ing tailgate helghta and cuatom-flta the truck 



to the dock, forming a bridge between truck beds and terminal 


w 

floors 

* 5. 

Ar% >»‘rhaad traveling holat makes loading a one-man Job and 


1 

ends lomd.jg bottlenecks. 


4 

A puanbutton -i>.olle conve/or sends a^Tull truckload Into the 

f 

• • 

warehouse. Truckloads of eggs move froai truck to warehouse In 

•3k 

» 

% 

▲ 

'"''•nfl t^n 5 minutes at Poultry Producers of Centi^al California, 


« 

San^^aodro, by aeana of a powered winch conveyor that moves 

t 


allewaya on rails, up and down the dock, 
r 


5 

. Gravity pulls a pallet rijht Into a truck or trailer through 


% 

't 

a »ravfty-roller ayiitem operated by one man. Used with pre- 



atfMmblmd loads, this technique loeda a 1,]^U cubic foot 


«■> 

. trailer In 30 aecoocta. R./ller conveyors extend out of the 


1 

warehouse,^across docks, to truck doors. Each truck deck la 

% 

# 

also fitted with roller conveyors. Furniture picked In con- 



• talnj^s, rides or simple plywood pallets which, wit i .i slight 

0 

• 

• 

■ • A 

push' roll Into the truck. 

m 

A new 

• t - 

£2-41 Vr terminal In Brooklyn, N. T., features a dual, aeml-automatlc 

% 

Crelff t 

• 

Utw a/atm. 


1 m1 le 

i.thla 561 by 97-foot docs ares are two slnost concentric mechanical 


tow llnaa, 

capable of handling 46C carts. Thn outer line conveys shipments 

•k 

f 

fn n re'eiwlii| door* to • control center through wj^lch aJl freight paaaea 


Tne a/^e- 

differs fr S' otber operations In that the Inner (or shunt) line 


"elJiott thlona for itaelf." 

/ 


% 

\ 

a 

V 




PrCB tha oontrol eantar a control dark can direct a awltch cart to proceed 
on the ahunt line dlraetljr and aecuratal/ to an/ of 32 doora In the terminal for 
laadinf cr unloading. tha control clerk ao inatructad, the awltch cart would 
proceed to an aaaaabl/ area t^j wait until a trciler waa road/ for ita ahipnent. 
Tha aa| eaia hi on aimpla, dapandabla and taatad mechanical prlnciplaa. Inclin¬ 
ing f locra ware uoad In atratagie placea, raaulting in movomant of awltch carta 
b/ the force of grarit/. '' 

In operation, tha outer lino conve/a each awltch cart from unloading doora 
to the oontrol canter. Thera, a clerk chocka the cart for number of placea and 
dootination. Ho than diala a door number of a countdown unit located waiathigh 
on ooch of the awltch carta. Thia initlatoa one of the terminal'a important 
innovatioaa. 

If a dooignotod door la read/ for ahipmont, the clerk ongagea the awltch 
oart ia the ahunt line. For each door, there la one ridge adjacent to the line, 
lacn rldga ^onnta dowL one number. If door #10 had boon dialed, there would be 
one click in the countdown device for each door the awltch cart paaaod. At the 
tenth cl'ek, the cart haa arrived at door #10 The cart automatical!/ dlaengagea 
Ltaair •jtim .. Ine, am turna onto ana of the apur linea for unloading^. There 

t 

•are three apura at each of 32 d' ora. 

Hnen a trailer headed for the ahipmont doatination la not available at the 
time the awltch cart reached the control cantor, then the control clerk would 

'L p ^ I J lu 8 c|l uF • ^ 


IneLead, tno olark would atlll dial the door number, but would engage the 
cart in another port of tha ahunt lino for towing to the aaaombly area. An 
oloctrieel "■amor/” dovica operated b/ the control nnn guidea the awltch cart 
la thia area. 



In the eitp^bljr area, the awltch carta may be on any of 19 llnea, each of 
Mhieo haa rooB for 12 c«rta. Theae lines alope gently toward, and are connected 
to, the a.iunt line, but a pin piacad In tne floor preventa thea from entering. 

Uhei the appropriate trailer la reaJy, the pin la released, and the switch carta 
roll onto the line aod proceed to the dlaljd doer. The llnea move ot 100 feet a 
elnute. . ' 

Three oootrol clarka can work In the control center at peak perlcda and 
allow U)raa tlaea aa auch freight to be handled. 

A aeala incorporated Into the ahunt line syatem weighs each switch cart 
iBMdlB;^!iy at the control center, recording tho weight on a special tape. 

Thle halpa Insure quality control over the servicing of cuatomers* freight by 
paralttlng a eroaa chack of scaled weight and billed weight, thus minimizing 
poaalblllty of ahortagaa or overages. 

At th^ 20 of the 52 doors of the terminal that are not serviced by the 

ahunt ayataa, ^Id* freight la haiKlled. An odd freight area, for freignt that 

0 

canm^ be handled on switch carta because of unusual shape or .;lze. Is adjacent 
to tha'control centar. This aree also provides space and facilities for handling 
"problaa" or "apodal" ahlpmenta, such aa "ruah," "red label" and "hold for pick¬ 
up* and ao on. Fora lift truck and four-wheel carta are available for special 
types of freight. The ahunt line, however, handles 90 percent of the shipments. 

Because of the ahunt line system. It la not necessary that there be In- 
b<Mnd ari outbound aldaa of the terminal, as la conventional In other terminal 
operations. 

Aa 4 tractor-trailer combination prepares to leave the area, Ita axle weights 
are recorded both at tha acale and In the terminal dispatch office. 

Another large terminal Juat outside Chicago (Olaon Transportation Co.) has 
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• dock which parnl*^ loading or unloading of 150 trucks aimultaneoualy. Designed 

« 

to hanlla aix ai'llon pounds of freight par day, the dock contains a freight car 

Qonvayor, which eoaplete^^ circuit of the dock in a continuous movement every 12 

■inuteav Among other ndling equipment are a mechanized barrel handling apparatus, 

forW lift truena for all load sines, and overhead cranes 

An autOBBtie truck acale allows a driver to weigh without leaving his cab. 

/ * 

A graan light indicates when to pull ahead to weigh each axle. The driver leaves 
hia truA only once inatead of the usual three times.' His scale ticket is picked 
up at a cut'.; iter 150 feat froa the acala, leaving the acale free for the next 
truck. At tha eoaputer location there will'be an electronic teleacriber system 
ecnatantly tranaaitting instructions to the men who shuttle equipment between the 
^doek and tha yard. 

Autoaatie doekboards speed backing to the dock, and allow safer unloading. 


V 


A |otworic of pneumatic tubes will relay the freight bills. 


Using cloaad-circuit TV as an operational tool, the chief dispatcher at 
Tala Transport Corp. uses 10 TV monitor screens and a public address system to 
direct loading and unloading of 200 to 300 trucks nightly at one terminal. 

A well-xnown grocery chain ia using high-spped electronic, computers to 
aiaplify truckloading, that ia, to load goods in the reverse order of delivery 
avopa. Tha coaputers prspars invoices that indicate the sequence in which the 
goods orderad by individual stores are to be placed on the delivery truck. This 
aaana a quick turn-around for tha trailar. 

Trucxera ars now turning to automated and alactronic data processing to 
handle billing and ralatad activities. 

Tha trucking industry long has been confronted with an almost overwhelming 
voluaa ef paperwork that must be performed within tight time limits. One company. 
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for aiaaila, (Norwalk Truck Linaa) haa upwarda of 10,000 freight bills alone to 
proeaaa dailjr and a large nuabar of cuatoaer collections to coapleta in a like 
pariod of tiaa. 

Coaaaquuotljr, aoaa truck linaa hare inatalled electronic computers in their 
olficaa, to raliara clerical probleaa and handle paperwork volune. Coaputers 
ara uaad for revenue accounting -- proceaaing and keeping track of accounts 

0 

raceivabla aa well aa intarline aooounta pa/able. I 

'dhlla (■rforaic.g revenue accountii.g, these electronic systems also produce 
aucB vai.s.|eBant control data aa quality and quantity of freight handled; out- 
bo»iiL I and iniKHinl atatiatica; quantity balance; etc. Other computer applies- 
tiona includa payroll proceaaing, maintenance of personnel records, maintenance 
and operating coat prsceaaing and control, preparation of various regulatory 
reports, etc. 

Qaa large aotor carrier haa inatalled a new billing technique which cuts 
bill ng coata in half yat prepares bills at high speed with greater accuracy. 

naw technique differa froa the present ayataa in the manner of copying 
I til on fr(V bill of lading onto the freight bill after the rate clerk 

haa antared tha charges. 

Oadar today's typical setup, a hilling clerk does the copying onto a 6 - 
10 part freight bill aat. This typing le usually dona at night, under pressure, 
with tha average dark typing 60-70 an hour. And a 2&$ arror factor is not 
4 unusual. Ttia aaaa procedure'la rapeated often because SO percent of all ahip- 


aanta iavoii 


icood carrier, and often a third. 


Rowevar, tha naw ayataa ccabinaa the two basic transportation docuaants — 


■ biii of iading and a freight bill. The ahippar'a original writing ia uaad for 
all operations, inoludiag billing and interlining. Instead of a battery of 


« 
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6 . Tru^'i* M«lnt«p*ne# 

Klactronlca la now in proceaa of being applied to truck maintenance and repair 
An electronic digital computer ia now available to taxe the guesswork out of 
vehicle diagnosis and repair. The computer can determine not only which individual 
part ii. a complete power unit is defective, but approximately how long it is safe 
to seep the unit containing it in service before it will fail This prediction can 
aade Just three amtuea after the vehicle has been hooxed up. Without removing 
r dlsaaaembling any unit, the cixiputer interrogates the vehicle with a number of 
aanaln,! alamanta called transducers and then uses logic, in much the same manner as 
a skilled rechanic would, to diagnose specific mechanical failings. The system is 
ao thorough that it can pinpoint a single bearing, gear or cylinder as the potential 
trouble source. Then it prints this information on a card whir»< tells the mechanic 
Juat what*a wrong. 

lha computer ia not limited to engine, transmission or rear-axle analyses as 
are lubricant aaaple testing techniques. The computer can chep;' out electrical, 
fuel, and braking ayatema aa well. Suspension testa ana metal fatigue measure- 
aante are also possible. 

The Impact of such equipment on Job opportunities for truck mechanics is 
obvioua 

SiSaiU 


~ha changes in methods and techniques described above have e'ready had a 
significant impact on productivity ’n the trucking industry and on empli yment 
I The continuaa growth of the trucking industry hsa minimized the adverse conse¬ 
quences ..f sue t changes on employment and Job security of the industry's employees. 

It ia also possible, however, that the trucking business may undergo a con- 
aidarabla expansion without a corresponding increase in driver employment. State 
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■ ■l^rnt Iona I Brotherhood 
of 

TeiBiteri 


AITOMATION AND EMPIDYMENT TRENDS 


IN THE 


niriT AND VEGETABli; 


CANNING INDISTRY 


Tho cannlog loduatry ■■■ one of the firat to utiliae the principle of 
■ntoBotioo. The induatry today ia one of the noit highly awchanized of all 
Aaioricaa indaatrioa. 


Aatoaiatlc boa duaipera, pallet handling aith fork lift trucka, high 


apeed fillera, coat 1 1 


id autoaatic caae fillera are but a fen 


of ihe awterlala haadllag and labor aaving devicea that have been developed 

Aeteaotic anloadiag la done at apeeda up to 2,000 cana per ainute for the 

aaal! caa aiaea. 


State vertical retorta reaain the aoat aidely uaed equipaent for the heat 
proceaalag of canned fooda, equipaent haa been aorked out for loading and 
aaioadlag the Cratea autoauticaIly 

Marohoaaiag haa alailarly been aechanined aith cacea being palletlaed for 
lift-truck atacklag. Oae inatallation haa autoaatic palletizera to ahich the 
aaalad caaaa are coaveyed froa one or aore high apeed linec 


Noa caa cloaiag equipaent haa been developed. Very high apeed aultiple- 
haad (B 6 10 atatioa) cloaiag aachiaea have been perfected for high apeed 


haad IB o 10 atatioa) cloaiag aachiaea have been perfected for high apeed 
liaoa. T^ie operate aa faat aa 1,000 can4 per ainute on caaII and aediua 

aiae caaa 











Preieit'diy ncliliei pirait fruits and vegetables to pass virtually untouched 
fiaa field late tha caa. Pits of peaches and apricots are cut out 
■echoaicoiiy, cores of apples ara reaoved, and their skins peeled by 

■achiaes 

Techaologicai laproveawnts in the canning industry have introduced 
increased caaaery case-yield per ton for soaw products. 

To iosare fast haadiiag of the crop, harvesting and packing are 
syachreaiaed ia a prograa ia «hich ■echanical picking is paced at an average 
of ili hoara ahead of procesaing. A ■echaniaed picker harvests five tons of 
cars per hoar. 


The decree of ■echaaiaotton ia food processing can be illustrated by 
a aiaple atatiatic: la oae three-shift 21-hour day during the 1*>60 season, 
the Staytoa Caasiag Co., Stoyton. Ore., processed 400,000 lbs. of froien 
coro, ta addition to the day's canned pack. 


The Libby-McNeii & Libby peach cannery at Gridley, In California's 

"peach bo«l" haa aechar'aed ita receiving, preparation and processing 

% 

departaesta to handle peaches at a rate better than a ton a alnute. This 
aeaaa that ahea operations are at capacity, aore than one hundred peaches 
ge lato caaa every second of the working day. 



At the Caapbell Soup Coapany'a Sacraaento (Calif.) plant organiaed by 
Teaaiatera Local 226, the pleat'a work force has been cut froa 1,600 to 
1,150 ia the past two years by aechaaiaation - autoaatic stacking machines, 
■eat-lechiag aachines, and large lift devices able to handle 200 to 250 


' boies at a tiae. 
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In Juae 1^30 Wr Edward E Burnt, Pretldent of the National Cannert 
Attoclation reported; 

Toaaaerclal food cannert have increated their output per aian-hour twice 
at much at other induttriet in the patt decade *' For cannert, it it 
50 percent againtt 25 percent for Induttry at a whole, he ttated 

la 1^56, output in canning, preterving O freezing increated by about 
40 pemat over 1^47 During thit tame period, production worker employment 
decllaed by 12 percent (Table 1) 


la |956, output per man-hour in thit induttry (for production workert 
at-jitL 60% above the induttry level of 1947 







the decline in employment while production, in 
atet increatet from year to year 


' in ^blea I 0 II relate to the canning induttry in the United 
California - the leading ttaie for fruit C vegetable canning - 
even more atari ling. From 1950 to 1959, production workert 

increated 10&. while avera/ 4 e hourt worked remained virtually un< hanged 

% 

Production howevar, Increated 62% (Table 3) 


Not all of the lacreate in output per worker in food proceaalng (or the 
decline la number of workert needed per unit of output) wat due to autcmatlon 
Howevor, thit la largely Juat a quettion of definition When automation la 
defined very aimply at the dlaplacing of a worker't effort with the uae of 
machlaery, than there la no quettion remaining that automation it by far the 
moal algnlflcant, if . ot the inly factor Involved 


If the above changet in output per man hour had not been accompanied in 


the |950'a with increated production demandt related to the population 


4 


expaniion, tha raiulta aight hava baan diiiatroui to nny of tho local uniona in 
tha caanary aiviaion. Homaai, ineraaaad production haa not baan aufficiant 
* to pravant a daciina in Taaaiaiar aaiployaiant in food procaasing, bacauaa of tho 

eToroomring aignificanco of tha automation trond rnd tho conaequent productivity 
iacraaaaa which ara bahind tha outpat par man hour atatiatica. 


✓ 


9 


4 
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TABLE 1 

Caaalag, Pr«iar«lag and Freetiag: Ovipvl, Mn-hovrt, and 
oalpat per Ma-hovr - IQ47 - .S8 

(Indaiea, 1^47 *100) 


t ^ » r 

Oalpat 

npTdJWAl - 

1 - 


Ovtovt 

oer - 

^ ^' Prodvetion 

Eaiployooa Norkora 

1 ProdvetIon 
Worker 

1 Haa-hovra 

Eaip 1 oyee 

Proihie- 
1 ion 

Worker 

Prodve- 
t ion 
Worker 
Nan-Hovr 

l‘»47 

100.0 

100.0 

1 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1^48 

oe.o 

100.4 

00.6 

05.8 

08.5 

00.3 

103.2 

: !•< 

102.2 

05.3 

03.8 

01.7 

107.2 

100.0 

111.5 

l‘»50 

100.3 

04.0 

03.3 

02.4 

ir^ 

117.1 

116.3 


i '«o 

00.2 

06.0 

07.6 

126.3 

126.0 

127.0 

|9S2 

110.2 

05.0 

03.0 

03.0 

124.4 

126.0 

126.2 

1053 

125.1 

100.3 

00.2 

06.6 

124.7 

127.4 

120.2 

1054 

126.4 


02.6 

00.3 

133.5 

136.5 

140.0 


131.0 

05.7 

03.2 

00.8 

137.8 

141.5 

143.3 

'»> 

147.5 

00 

05.6 

05.2 

150.2 

1.54.3 

1.54.0 

1057 . 

1 

141.4 

03.0 

00.1 

07.5 

152.0 

158.7 

161.6 

1050^ 

1 

! ' *> 2 

1 

, 02.0 

66.6 

66.3 

150.0 

157.1 

157.6 


Prellaiaarjr 

U. S. D«p|rtaieat of lebor. Baroau of Labor Statiatica 


I 




t 
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TABLE 2 

CANNING AND PBESERVINC 

Canned 

Food 

Production Production 

Eaiployeet Norkera (Mi I Ilona of 


thoutandt) 

(In thoufanda ) 

Standard Caaea 

22f ‘ 

106.6 

405 

233.3 

204.2 

530 

227.6 

107.0 

526 

236.2 

207.2 

536 

225.0 

105.1 

518 

227.4 

106.3 

542 

233.3 

201.5 

618 

220.8 

187 7 

567 

220.4 

^ 186.6 

580 

223.0 

180.2 

.586 

227.6 

102.7 

600 (annual 


eat.) 


» of I^bor Statiatica; National Caiinert Attoclailon. 
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TABLE 3 

Indexes of Eaiploynent and Houra Worked of Production 
Workera and Output in the Fruit 6 Vegetable Canning 
and Preaening Induatry in California, i^^SO - 1959 


a 

« 


> ;i r 

(1950 100) 

Average Nuaibrr of 

Production Workej-a 

Average 

Houra Per We* k 

Total 

Caa<‘a 

/ 

1950 


100 

100 

100 

r 

1951 

i 

117.3 

103.8 

147.3 

• 

1952 

• 

113.5 

102.3 

131 .4 

^1953 


111 8 

90.5 

124 

1954 


172.9 

90.5 

130.4 

V 

19S5 


109.7 

9«.7 

164.2 

^ # 

1956 

119.7 

104.5 

190.9 

195^^ 

Jf 

111.1 

101.3 

164 

1950 • - 


107.6 

100.8 

172.9 

t 

1959 f 


110 

H ) 3 

101.9 
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ATTACHIIKNT C 


AITOMATfON AW> KMI'IDYVi-NI Mi 


IN THE 


HAIRY INDISTRY 


Many aairie* are making extensive use of automated machinery This 
g ^ not only to the large national chains but to medium-sized, regional 




f li n the da I ry^ndu't ry. technoloiiical discoveries are beinn applied 
■ ^ all ataier^ introduction, transportation, processinn and 
ibution of milk and itS'prud,us Like a chain reaction they affect 
the character and oroanizatlun of the entire indusiry, with an adverae impact 
lin employment opportunities for workers in the industry A rapidlv increasing 
poputaiiun and growing urbanization have encouraaed investment in plant and 
equipment which have displaced manpower 


Laroer fluid milk plants have decreased unit labor inputs heavily 
by high-temperatur*' short-time pasteurizino, automatic handling of packaged 
milk, andfin-place cleaning 




The International Brotherhood of Teamsters is by far the dominant 
union^in milk processing and distribution, and its membership in this 
industry, over the past decade, had declined due to increased mechanization 
and similar changes in distribution and operation (SEE TABLE I ATTACliED) 
Employaient has dropped by 25 to 30 percent in the last 10 years, while the 
voluaie of milk moving into commercial channels for processing has 
iniTreased by l7 percent 

Present day plants feature more and better automation: integrated 
processing systeus -- simplified, i^strumen.at ion — packagimi and handling 




T 







ba«farsB. Prritaiiiry data froa thr l'>56 Census of Innufactures indicate 

5-percent i^liae since l*)54 in the nuaber of fluid ailk estabi ishaents 
■ ^ 

I dri 


lag^ or aore eaployees. Thia change suggests a sharper decline in 
nuaoer of saaller plaata 

The drop 1)1 nuatiers of dairy annufacturing planf^^, which is wore 
drnaiiic. a.ii been huifneil liv ihi- i h.ini|i- froa processing fara-sepnral i ■! 
creaa to wifcar 


a^lk. BetH^n 193^ and 1*>56 the nuaber of plants reporting 
batter modsctioa fel« 56 percent, Aaencan cheese, 51 percent, evaporated 
P ailk. 15 percent, wholesale ice creaa, 37 per...t. Only nonfat dry ailk 
plaata increase^ la nuater — 76 percent. In the saae period, average 
gPodaction r ted per plant Increased 67 percent for butter, 271 percent 
•/or JL*(ican cheese. percetii for evaporated ailk, 24b percent for whole- 

sale tee creaa.. awd 263^»'rceat for nonfat dry alik Ihuaan food). This 

* % 0 

leailfis ex|iectid to coniinue. 

M 

lapro««<l rohds. trucks, refrigeration, and equipaent aake it possible 

k 

■ n siTve irrr qu 1 1 1 1 y of ailk during a haul of 1,(XX) alles or longer 

(enlraliied Bilk Processina. — Developaents in the distribution of 

■'V 

idlbllk agre exteasiie than those in the distribution of annufactured 
treat tri<^d t 'ard large plailts is centralizing fluid ailk 
Q volaae plants in the periaeter of city areas serve fringe 
aarkets la addition to the central city aarket. Froa these 
aove ai k to wholes le outlets — stores, institutions, and 

■aitrailers haul ailk to distribution centers strategically 

«w 

lice hose delivery foutes, either local or at distant points, 
it^nt wholesale 9tops. 

to this change froii local to area plants has been the 
its to incorporate new technology into their processing 






It 


^ ♦ 

delivery to . r 
■ilk diatrlbut i 


il Ik diat' 



to 63 perc-at o 
Ttore fc4a b * 





■ayi of aalliag * 
atorea haa 
Yeadiag adChlae 
43.70jy ladoor t 


■ere reported. 
Bat'tne 


■aai aoior deli 


firas are e- 


■arketa, fre 


• ' • . aad la^i 
the **iread i» io«a 
■eekly dellverieii 
Ice creaa 
aatoaated operat 
propoetloa of fr 


Notable labor 


■hich Boa 11 lie <i 


I 


I 



uTi Salei. •- The inift froa hoaie 
' aoit noteaorthy change in fluid 
ing. A itudy of 80 repreaentative 
<' pfale aalea grea froa 58 percent 
I, to Nhile the grocery 

eaale outlet, leaa conventional 
rtance. The nuaber of dilry 
rout in the Neatern atatea. 

• r alnce 1*155. On January 1, 1*160. 

[ ind 34,700 iCe creaa vending aachinea 
M aiiiion of ailk ana dairy pre^cta. 




ea haa aloaed up. Soak' conauaera 


Ice aill continue. To thia end, 
of hoae delivery routea. In aoat 
declined froa daily to three-tiae 
k (II 1 ivi ry la founu. Dilinltely 



Nith concentratea ailk, p^-rhapa 
o^d feaalbli 

aata noa can be a coapletely 


I ant I are aakmg .in increaaing 


haa takin place in ice cre.ia planta 
.ichinea and devicea for handling and 


arappiag. Autoaat ic V iJing and unloading hardening chnabrra are aakmg 
the 1 ^ appearance, offing a freah approach to handling. One aachine 
nutoaatical^ opeaa, im la and aea a cylindrical half gallani* of ice creaa. 









'’toning, wrapping and bundling dpvlcps arp 

train coaputp'’ couplpd with autoantic controls. 




bi>rn coaplrtely autoiR <▼<>(!. The entire cleanup 
^ and with the uie of liquid clenneri the 


■■king lour creaa, tao aen were producing 
■ 









